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THE -LITTIEE SANCTUARY: 


“ Vet will I be to them as a little sanctuary.” — 
Ezekiel xi. 16. 


2 us historical reference in these verses is to 

those Jews who were taken captive into 
Babylon. Many of them were devout: most of 
them were patriotic. Rugged Jerusalem on her 
rocky perch was dearer far to them than rich and 
far-spreading Babylon. They hung their harps on 
the willows of the soft-flowing streams, and would 
not sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. The 
Jews in Jerusalem, for whom the Prophet has been 
interceding, instead of being grateful for their 
own mercies, and pitiful to their exiled brethren, 
mocked at them rather, and regarded them as 
an inferior class of people—abject, slavish, re- 


jected of God and man. “Get you far from the 
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Lord,” they said, in scorn; “unto ws is this land 
given in possession.” It is in answer to this proud, 
bitter, selfish, and unbrotherly speech and act on 
their part that the Lord says to the Prophet,— 
“Tell them, that, although I have cast them far off 
among the heathen, and although I have scattered 
them among the countries, yet will I be to them 
as a little Sanctuary in the countries where they 
shall come.” “Instead of native country, and 
home of their fathers, and beautiful city on the 
rocks, and holy temple, they shall have Mr— 
and shall find country, and city, and home, and 
temple all in Me; ‘for I will be to them as 
a little Sanctuary.’” We shall now consider 
this promise, and some of the ways of its fulfil- 
ment. 

A Sanctuary is a holy place. Among the Jews 
“the Sanctuary” was, especially, “the most holy 
place,”—the abode of divine presence and glory, 
into which none but the High Priest, and he only 
once a year, could enter, not without blood, which 
he “offered for himself and for the errors of the 
people.” Then the temple came to be called the 


Sanctuary : “strength and beauty are in His Sanc- 
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tuary.” Indeed, the term came to. signify the 
place of divine worship generally. “When I 
thought to know this it was too painful for me, 
until I went into the Sanctuary of God.” The 
Roman Catholic Church holds to the narrower 
sense of the word, and calls that part of the 
Church “the Sanctuary” where the altar is placed 
—the part within the balustrade. But among 
Protestants the name refers to the whole build- 
ing; to all that covers the worshippers; to all 
that is set apart for the worship and service of 
God. 

Then, coming down through the Christian ages, 
we find that Sanctuaries—z.e houses of God, 
churches and abbeys, and ecclesiastical houses— 
have always been places of shelter for criminals, 
for vanquished enemies, for persons in debt. The 
Jews had cities of refuge; and we may say, in 
general, that by the ecclesiastical laws of Chris- 
tendom, through many ages, provision was made 
by means of church, or abbey, or consecrated 
ground, to receive criminal and distressed persons 
into shelter and safety. Churches no longer shelter 


criminals. There may have been some good rea- 
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sons once, when laws were fierce and cruel, for 
endowing them with this power. But no such 
reasons exist now, at least in any great strength. 
Men who have broken the laws of the civilised 
state find no safety, and ought not to find, by 
grasping the horns of the altar. It is curious, and 
not without some tender interest, to hear of some 
places still left in our own land, such as the Sanc- 
tuary of Holyrood, in Edinburgh, which retain 
something of the old virtue, and open a refuge 
where honourable debtors and distressed persons 
may live in peace. 

In trying, then, to understand the great prone 
of the text, let us begin with this idea. 

The idea of asylum and protection. “I will be 
as a little Sanctuary ”—“I will be the shield, and 
protector, and sure refuge of trusting souls. You, 
scornful, godless Jews in Jerusalem, mistaking the 
goodness that seeks to lead you to repentance for 
moral approbation of your present condition, and 
making interpretation of providence in your own 
favour, as perilous as it is presumptuous,—you 
trust to gates, and walls, and watchers. But your 


gates shall be burnt, and your walls thrown down, 
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and your watchers slain. While, Sanctuary of 
safety higher than mountains, and stronger than 
adamant, shall be thrown around my own poor 
people who trust me, unprotected and oppressed as 
they may seem. I will be a wall of fire round 
about them.” 

Asylum! Is not this what every awakened soul 
needs and seeks? Some safe, sure refuge from all 
that threatens, afflicts, alarms; from the thunders, 
loud or deep, of broken law; from the accusations 
of conscience, from the troubles of life, from the 
terrors of death—asylum from them all? When 
one has been living, or dreaming, in sin, and then 
awakes, and sees things as they are, and knows 
himself, and looks with rapid, startled glance at 
what is coming, and may be near, he feels at first 
just like one in an enemy’s country. Look which 
way he will, there-is no shelter or safety for him ; 
none that he can see. He must flee; he must 
escape for his life. But whither? In what direc- 
tion does safety lie? In this great strait God 
reveals Himself as “a little Sanctuary”—a place 
of protection and safety; and says, “Flee, you 


have need to flee. Life is full of harms, and death 
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broods in the air. Ina scene that might have been 
all friendly to you, you have made yourself many 
enemies. Flee, but flee zo Me: J am the refuge. 
I am the last asylum of your soul. Those thunders 
are Mine, but if you pass through them to Myself 
they will soften and roll away, and leave you in 
coolness and safety. Turn your face but God- 
wards, and let your steps be as your face is, and 
nothing can then surprise or hurt you. Not a hair 
of your head shall perish.” “TI will be as a little 
Sanctuary.” 

My brethren, it is impossible to say too strongly, 
too earnestly, that a true and real relief in all soul- 
trouble—in anything that agitates a man’s deepest 
consciousness ; in anything that touches the health, 
and so the safety, of his soul—can be found only 
in one way—by moving Godwards, and entering, 
although it may be at first with fear and trembling, 
into the built and open Sanctuary of His presence. 
Not to a priest, unless, indeed, it be to the Hea- 
venly Priest, Who is on the throne as well as at the 
altar, and in Whom all the Godhead lives and 
shines ; not to any round of duties, however suit- 


able they may be and however much they may 
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imply the sacrifice of self, as a means of acceptance, 
or of moral preparation for acceptance, with God. 
One in fear and in flight needs uo preparation for 
entering a refuge. If the gate is open he will come 
‘in. “God is our refuge and strength, a very pre- 
sent help in trouble.” To God Himself, then,— 
manifested as He is to us in His wonderful grace 
by Christ Jesus,—we must come, to the “very 
present” God; to the God who has come nigh to 
us, and abides near—nearer than the Priest, than 
the duty, than the day, than the place, than the 
very building in which I sit: be it closet, or home, 
or temple—“a Uittle Sanctuary.” A mystic building 
within a building, is God. A presence infinitely 
greater, and purer, and stiller, yet, if I will, as near 
as my own; the Shadow of a great Rock in this 
weary land I tread; the recovered home of my 
sorrowful, wandering spirit ; an asylum with gates 
never closed : for, as in the case of the famous city 
we read of, the gates of this last but sure asylum 
of imperilled souls “are not shut at all by day, and 
there is no night there.” 

But a Sanctuary means something more than a 


refuge and place of safety. It means, at least in 
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the nomenclature of the Scriptures, a place of puri- 
fication, where we may wash and be clean: and 
may so avail ourselves of the helps to goodness 
which are provided, that “the rest of our time may 
be pure and holy.” Our very words tell us this. 


d 


“Sanctity:” “sanctification:”—a Sanctuary is 
not equal to its name if it does not promote these. 
In fact, some interpreters make this the only 
meaning intended in the passage, the phraseology 
of which they would render thus—“I will be to 
you for a little sanctification.” In adhering to the 
wider view, we, of course, retain in full strength 
this idea of spiritual cleansing, and sanctification. 
This idea must always be in the heart of the 
phrase ; as it is at the heart of all that God has 
revealed and done among men from first to last. 
Safety is a poor, is even a mean thing, if it be 
indeed conceivable, without purity. The whole 
hunger and thirst of the renewed creature is for 
righteousness—a righteousness always loved and 
striven for, yet never perfectly attained—a righte- 
ousness no sooner attained in measure than, in 
some. mysterious manner, it seems to waver, and 


fail, and begin to pass away; as the snow-white 
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garment quickly loses its purity in a dusty or 
smoky air; or as the living branch when it is not 
freshly growing, soon loses the brightness of its 
green. The heart is deceitful, and the world is 
defiling, and no enterprise of human life were half 
so hopeless as the endeavour to be wholly pure 
and holy, if means of purification were not pro- 
vided, and brought so closely to hand as to be 
within the reach of our daily and deepest needs. 
In the East, one of the most necessary, one of the 
most hospitable things that can be offered by the 
entertainer to the guest who has had a day of 
travel or work, is the bath. “Ye gave me no water 
to wash my feet,” said our Lord, on one occasion, 
not perhaps imputing blame, but at any rate as 
indicating that his entertainer had failed in one 
of the higher points of hospitality. To be relieved 
from dust, and defilement, and dryness, and burn- 
ing heat, must, after a day of journeying, be very 
pleasant. And does not our Lord signify our 
sanctification to us by this very figure? “He 
that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, 
but is clean every whit.” He that is made new 


and clean in the laver of regeneration does not 
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need ¢hat process repeated, only needs by daily 
faith, and prayer, and personal applications, to 
keep himself in connection with the cleansing in- 
fluences. _Now—marvellous condescension !-—our 
God says “I will be and do all this for you. I will 
be laver of regeneration to make you clean and 
new. I will be fount of purification where you 
may wash away the dust and the stain; where the 
dryness and the heat which come to you in daily 
travel through life may be cooled. I will be 
fountain of living waters to you, always full of 
freshening life and grace, always flowing for your 
needs. I will be to you as a little Sanctuary, 
and you shall always have as much as you will, 
of the blessedness of the pure in heart who see 
God.” 

It is not to be denied that natural thought, and 
we may Say, in a measure, natural taste are apt to 
recoil from this. The natural idea rather is—an 
idea which men do not always lose when they 
become Christians—that this is bringing God too 
near, and making use of Him too familiarly. The 
Lord our God is holy, and high; and we can- 


not, in the reverence of our thought, put Him 
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high enough, and keep Him far enough away. We 
must turn from our sinful ways; we must wash 
and be clean, and ‘hen go up into the great pre- 
sence, where peradventure we shall then live, and 
be soiled in the dust, and grieved by the sorrow of 
sinning, no more. Ah, the fallacy! Ah, the pity— 
that we should thus befool ourselves, and lose the 
precious disposition, and the too-fleeting time, and 
the grace that is near, led by vain expectation of a 
grace we shall never win. It has been said a 
thousand times, I say it once again as though it 
were the revelation of this present hour, that zf we 
do not come as we are,“hungry and thirsty, our 
soul fainting in us,” profitless workers in our utter 
weariness, sinners in our sin, we shall never come 
at all. The “little Sanctuary” of all cleansing, 
and strength, and purity, is nigh unto us, even at 
our hand, so that we have only to stop, and think, 
or wish, ourselves into it in a moment. 

Would a man be considered very kind and hos- 
pitable, who, knowing that some travellers were 
coming to his house, along rocky paths and across 
burning sands, should send a message to them 


while yet they are miles off, to say—“ Do not come 
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any nearer until you have washed and made you 
clean. Come: by all means come: I am not in- 
hospitable: but be sure you come with ointment 
on your head, all fragrant with myrrh and spice, 
and clad in rich evening dress, ready for the ban- 
quet.” What would the pilgrims think on receiving 
such a message? They would say in a moment—_ 
“He doesn’t want us. This is a message to say 
we are not welcome. We must seek some other 
gates than his.” My brethren, the case is even so 
as between us and God. He does not send a 
mocking message to frail, disabled men in this 
dusty, defiling, wilderness world, sinful although 
they be, by the offer of salvation to them under 
utterly impossible conditions. He does not say 
“Come to Me for salvation, but be more than half- 
saved before you come.” He comes to us with a 
whole salvation, with healing, cleansing, vivifying 
grace, which will grow in us, and develop us into 
perfectness. It is not the finger of direction, but 
the hand of help He gives us. We are not pointed 
to the Mount Zion which is high and far from us, 
and to which we could never climb. But He 


builds a Sanctuary for us just where we are, and 
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as we are, into which, the moment we feel our- 
selves in distress, we may enter, and z# which the 
more we desire and ask, the more we shall behold, 
receive, and have. And this, my brethren, is more 
than trusting God for everything, it is—we may 
say it reverently—sing God for everything, for He 
has said that He will “serve” us in every thing ex- 
cept sin. For all our needs, through all our history, 
we may avail ourselves of God for those very ends 
and uses to promote which He has come down. 
Here is all the Gospel. Ah! do we not believe it 
when we speak of it so much, that God has “come 
down,” from the mountains of eternity to the hot and 
dusty plains of time, from the palaces of glory that 
gleam brighter than stars, if we were near enough 
to see and had eyes that could take in the vision 
to seek a home in thatched cottages, in poor little 
structures of stone and brick, with humble, lowly 
men. He has left the strong, as it were, to come 
to the help of the weak. He has left the good and 
the pure to lift up the polluted and the guilty, and 
the despairing, saying to them “there is hope.” 
He has left the folded sheep, here and there, amid 


the safe tranquillities of the wide wilderness of 
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space, “the ninety-and-nine ” worlds that hear the 
Shepherd’s voice, to go after the “one” world that 
has strayed and sinned. And when He comes, 
and is here, are we to stop Him with our pre- 
conceptions? Are we to keep Him out of the 
sphere of our individual life, and away from the 
needs and urgencies that come upon us daily, by 
laws of taste? Are we to tell Him, plainly, that 
He is forgetting His dignity, and that He cannot 
come so near? Ah, no! If we sometimes sleep 
with Jacob, and dream of a heaven so perpendicu- 
larly high that only ladders of light can touch its 
gates, and only angels can climb the ladders of 
light, let us at least be sure that we are not still 
dreaming after Jacob is awake, and has got the 
interpretation of his vision. But rather be ready 
to meet the morning of God’s coming with the 
rapture of new-born astonishment, saying, “ Surely 
God is in this placeand I knew it not! This is 
none other but the house of God and the gate of 
heaven !” 

A still farther idea in the word Sanctuary is ¢he 
idea of nourishment. A hospice for the entertain- 


ment of strangers, or any hospitable house, is never 
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without bread. Washing, is before eating. Dress- 
ing, is for the banquet. Every living thing must 
have something to live upon. Even in the “far 
country” where men degrade themselves, and 
spend their substance, there is something to eat— 
“husks” if nothing better—sapless roots dug out 
of the sand—something that will dull if not satiate 
the craving of appetite. And will not God feed 
his refugees? Will He be a little Sanctuary in 
which they may die? Is there no bread on His 
table? Yes, bread enough, and to spare. Is 
there no wine in His cups? Yes the sweet wine 
of love and strength and consolation. Are His 
gardens flowerless? Do His trees bear no fruit ? 
You who walk the gardens tell us, how they shine 
with beauty. You who have been among the 
trees, tell how the loaded branch bent down to 
your hand, and how sweet the fruit was to the 
taste. I will speak without a figure and ask you 
if you do not, many a time, in the morning, set 
out with a fresh courage, as feeling that in com- 
munion with God, you have had repast? And 
when weary at daily work, or caught in some 


difficulty, do you not sometimes enter the little 
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Sanctuary, just for a moment, since longer may 
not be, and then come out refreshed ? 

What zs spirit food? The food of the mind 
that thinks is truth—spiritual truth, and God 
“shews” it by His Spirit. The food of the heart 
that feels, is love, and God breathes it from His 
own heart, where it is always in summer fulness, 
into the open heart of His child. The food of 
the imagination is beauty and sublimity, and they 
are set full in the prospect of the heaven-looking 
eye.—But surely we need not, indeed we could 
not, specify aM the kinds of food which are pro- 
vided for a// the faculties and feelings of the soul. 
It is enough to stay ourselves on some such word 
as this which contains all else in itself, that “no 
good thing shall be withheld.” Or this :—that 

“all things are ours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
| Cephas.”—There is not a wise or a luminous man 
of the past, or of the present age, who does shine 
to give light to the children of light, who does not 
belong to all the good. “Or the world ”»—from 
its deepest caverns to its highest peaks. “Or life” 
with its sunlight and its mystery, its laughter and 


its tears. “Or death ”—with its solemn shadow 
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and its awful silence. “Or things present ”—so 
quick, ethereal, fugitive, that we never can think 
them present until they are gone—they are ours 
while they stay. “Or things to come’”—the un- . 
certain shapes and forms of which are flitting and 
gleaming at times to our faith, but not yet taking 
any embodiment to our vision. All are ours, 
and we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s, and when 
God makes himself as a little Sanctuary, it is 


that He may give us all. 


One or two things may be added in conclusion. 
This is a text for all our changes of place, for our 
journeys, for our absences. It is a text to take 
round the world with us if we are going. “I will 
be to them as a little Sanctuary.” Where? “In 
the countries where they shall come,” Babylon, 
or any where else. Babylon to us is but a name; 
but you may put any other city or country in its 
place, and the essence of the promise in the text 
will be kept as certainly as if the name of the 
modern city or country were found written in the 
Old Book. Babylon means Canada, California, 


the Brazils, Alexandria, Bombay, Calcutta, Yoko- 
c 
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hama, Pekin, the snowy wastes of Siberia, the 
burning deserts of Africa—any where, every where, 
the Lord will fulfil this promise to those who keep 
_Him in mind of it. The forces which “cast” 
men “far off,’ and “scatter them among the 


d 


countties” instead of being diminished are im- 
mensely multiplied, although the operation of 
them is perhaps quieter and more according to 
law. According to a law, however, which never 
seems to cease its operations, and from the appli- 
cation of which no family, however undistinguished, 
and no spot in the land, however sequestered it 
may be, is exempt. This great energy of Provi- 
dence has a special favour for the young; and 
among them for the young men. Not often does 
it touch the hoary head, or transport the aged 
limbs already weary with much travel, into dis- 
tant countries. But how often are young men 
“caught away” by some swift arrangement, and 
ere you have time to miss them you hear of letters 
from them telling of safe arrival, here, there, the 
wide world over. All at once they are in the 


midst of idolaters; or, what is more. painful, in 


the midst of a people professedly Christian who 
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yet in their lives are worse than idolaters. What 
will become of them (what will become of you) 
in any such place or circumstances if they have 
not a secret shelter, if they have not over them 
“the shadow of the Almighty”? In this moving 
age some of you young people will, certainly, in 
no long time, go “ far hence.” And others, will be 
morally far, although not locally very far, from 
present privileges. I see you already under other 
skies, fanned by other airs, looking upon dusky 
faces, listening to strange language, thinking ten- 
derly of country and home. Or, at home, I see 
you in the country village, the lonely place, under 
some formal, sapless ministry, in some critical, or 
cold, or utterly worldly circle of society. Will 
you not zow prove whether this be a true promise, 
and then take it with you a proved promise to 
the place whither you are going, be it near or far, 
to prove it there again; to live upon until death 
opens for you the gate of the Sanctuary of 
heaven ? 

Finally. As this is a promise for all places, so it 
is for all states. In the coming time, when you will 


be sick, here, or far off; when you will be glad to 


c2 
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keep to the one room; when you will not know 
how it is to be with you; when “thoughts” will 
“arise in your heart ”—not about yourself only, but 
generous and tender anxieties about wife and chil- 
dren, or husband and children, when you are gone 
—then remember this promise of your God and 
enter into it, and be at rest. 

Or when, although physically well, you feel the 
forces of life too strong for you, and you are driven 
hither and thither; when change disturbs your 
peace, and loss upsets your calculations, and adver- 
sity begins to blow his boreal blasts about you, and 
to darken your house with his wintry wing—then 
try to think, strongly, of the house he cannot enter, 
where is always warmth, and always joy and plenty 
—this house “I will be as a little Sanctuary.” 

Or when troubled in mind, although well enough 
in health, and quiet and prosperous as to outward 
estate—when you have declined and fallen back, 
although perhaps you know not how it has been— 
when your lamp is smoking and giving little light, 
although the night is so dark about you—when you 
cannot see the new name written on the white stone 


—when the stone itself seems no longer white, but, 
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darkening rather into the black stone of condemna- 
tion, and the murmur of your distressed soul is :— 
“Hath God cast me off? Hath He forgotten to 
be gracious? Is His mercy clean gone?” Then 
try to think (think it now, that you may think it 
then) that God once gave you this promise, and 
that He gave it you for such a time, and for such 
a trouble as yours. 

For a// times, and for all troubles, and for all 
needs, there is a present gracious God, with all His 
grace also present, to heal, to help, to love unto the 


end, 


THE WAY TO THE KINGDOM. 


“Confirming the souls of the disciples, and ex- 
horting them to continue in the faith, and that 
we must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God.”—Acts xiv. 


pee verse may be said to exhibit the ordinary 

Christian curriculum. Paul and Barnabas 
pass through a whole district containing several 
cities, expressly to teach this. They had been in 
those cities before, planting the Gospel. Now they 
return to them expressly to give this definite 
instruction as to growing in the same. And the 
instruction is not varied. It is the same in every 
city. They are all exhorted to “continue in the 
faith,” and instead of suffering themselves to be 
discouraged by the “much tribulation ”—literally 
the “many and various pressures ”—through which 
they are passing, they are to account these 


pressures and straits as entering into the very 
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substance of the Christian education and growth, 
as part of the very groundwork of the consecrated 
way by which alone they could enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

“The kingdom of God,’ in its widest sense, 
denotes the Church, under a@// its forms and dis- 
pensations : past, present, and to come. In New 
Testament usage, the reference of the phrase is 
to Messiah’s kingdom —the dispensation of the 
Gospel, viewed sometimes as in its initial and 
visible state here, and sometimes as in its perfected 
condition in a future life. That this latter reference 
is the one designed in the present passage there 
can be no doubt. “We must”—we who are in 
the kingdom in its incipiency here—“through 
much tribulation enter into” the completeness and 
perfection of the same kingdom hereafter, into the 
sinless, joyful life, into the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, into the nearer presence 
and much of the joy of “the ever-blessed God.” 

Thus our present life in Christ is allan “entrance” 
into the prepared perfection of itself, in heaven. In 
this way heaven and earth do not lie far asunder— 


a separating ocean of time and space between. The 
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one grows out of the other. In some respects, no 
doubt, there will be a complete change and contrast. 
In locality, in circumstances, in sensations. But in 
every thing moral and spiritual, glory is only the 
expansion and perfecting of grace. Heaven is the 
summer of the year of which we have in this world 
the wintry beginning. And from the first there is 
a leaning and looking springwards, and even a 
touch of summer in the soul that is panting towards 
it. We are too apt to separate, in our thought, 
things which God hath joined fast together. We 
say “time” and “eternity” as though long ages 
of duration rolled between. Yet we are in eternity 
now ; and, when we die, we shall still be in time. 
The bells we hear ringing every day will ring on 
until we at least enter eternity. The air we are 
breathing communicates in some way with the air 
of heaven. Even physically there is no vacuum 
between this lower and the higher worlds, while, 
norally, there stretches between them “a new and 
living way,” by which all the faithful are ascending 
—going up to heaven, yet carrying something of 
heaven with them as they go. If, then, we are in 


the kingdom here—any where within its borders, 
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receiving in measures however small of its great 
blessing—then we have thoughts and_ feelings, 
hopes, desires, visions, which are the true and 
faithful presages of all that is to come. A clear 
and thankful view of the Fatherhood of God here, is 
the same thing zz kind, as will be the vision of God 
in His glory. The thrill of love to Christ, who 
hath “shown us the Father,” is the beginning of 
the rapture of the blessed in heaven. . The toil- 
some journey through this world of peril and sin, 
is not merely the passing of so much time, not a 
bootless, aimless tossing to and fro, until the dawn- 
ing of the day; it is an express progress by the 
right way to the city of habitation: it is going 
through the one and only “entrance” by which 
admission can be gained “into the everlasting 
kingdom of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Entertain fully for a moment this thought—that 
going through these earthly tribulations, zs entering 
zz. It is not that we must pass through all the 
straits and pressures of this life, and then the 
matter will be considered, and entrance given, or 
denied, in some mysterious manner, or according 


to the dictate of an arbitrary will. Through the 
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tribulation is into the kingdom: supposing always 
that we go through in the right spirit. If we 
“continue in the faith,’ if we love Christ, and in 
the spirit of religious loyalty live to his glory—the 
entrance is accomplished: death then is but a 
servitor to open the gate: the grave is. but a side- 
room where we leave a vestment which will not 
be needed for a while, and which meantime will 
be changed into a glorious robe fit for immortal 
wear. Through tribulation into the kingdom! 
Yes; and into the kingdom there is, for us, no 
other way. “We must.” “ We must.” 

I wish now that we should think for a little 
of this unalterable yet very gracious mxecessity— 
of this lifelong “ must.” 

It is quite necessary that we should think about 
it, and have ourselves well schooled by Divine in- 
structions concerning it. For this is not a truth 
that comes to us naturally. Is it not rather just 
the opposite of many of our natural ways of think- 
ing and acting? Look, for instance, at the palace 
of a nobleman, or a gentleman’s estate. The house, 
the park, have a great fame. They are talked of 


far and near for their beauty. Suppose one, living 
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at a distance, who has not yet seen them wishes to 
do so and sets out for that purpose—what will he 
expect to see when he comes near the place? 
Rough roads, neglected fields, thorns and briars up 
to the very gate and doors? No. He will expect 
to see achange in the landscape, while he is, as yet, 
miles from the house—everything gently softening, 
flowering out into beauty, falling into a general 
harmony! And then will come the outer gates, 
and the lofty trees, with the starry flowers about 
their roots and the centuries recorded in their 
boles ; and the glades where the glints of sunshine 
fall; and the green sward which plough has not 
touched within the memory of man ; and the well- 
kept way along which the chariots roll easily—and | 
then, in due time, the palace itself! That being the 
focus and centre of all, it “must” have meet setting. 
It claims a landscape garden of long miles as 
“entrance.” Well, God is taking His children 
to a kingdom! to a palace! to a “house” with 
“many mansions,” and our natural thought would 
be that as soon as He calls them, and they turn 
face heavenwards, there will be, not only a great 


inward, but also a great oufward change. There 


a 
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will, now, be something of the bloom of the garden 
on every thing; and as they go on, the way will 
become more pleasant, obstructions in it fewer, and 
more easily overcome. Literally verified will be 
that old Scripture which saith, “The ransomed of 
the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads.” But against 
that theory of life lies hard and strong this text— 
“We must, through much tribulation,” goin. -Then 
itis clear that God, in the matter of the home- 
coming of His children, has no law that, in every 
case, there shall be a graduated lessening of the 
pressure of things, and a smoothing away of the 
roughnesses of the path as it leads nearer to the 
goal; while it is equally clear that He as a law— 
which no doubt admits many exceptions, and 
varieties, yet—which is so general and so strong 
that the Apostle can express it in these iron words, 
“we must.” 

We have just said that there are many excep- 
tions. Multitudes of infants go to the perfect 
kingdom of God almost as soon as they are born. 
They go through no “ pressures” of life. Tribula- 


tion, much or little, they never know. A touch of 
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pain, or a fit of drowsiness will float them away 
into heaven. A marvellous experience that, surely, 
—to be redeemed without memory of personal sin- 
fulness! So strongly differentiated from that of 
those who “have come out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb,” that it might almost seem 
that they would be unable to sing the same new 
song. But we may be sure that, in some way, the 
sense of what would have been if they had lived, 
will so effectually be given to them, and will work 
in them so profoundly, that their gratitude for 
deliverance will be as fervent as that of any of 
the rest. 

Also, there are great “varieties” of experience 
among those who live. We must not imagine 
that God has one measure of suffering which He 
fills, or nearly fills, or not much more than fills, for 
each; so that each person living through any 
specific time, will, of necessity, have as much 
tribulation as any other person living the same 
time—as much, in quantity, although diverse in 
kind. The principle is not one of mechanical 


exactness. If we could understand the matter, it 
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might, perhaps, appear, that there is a nearer ap- 
proach to equality among Christians in this world, 
both as to trouble and joy, than is generally sup- 
posed ; and far nearer, in some instances, than out- 
ward circumstances would indicate. Yet, no one 
could believe that there zs equality, or anything 
very near it. 

Nor are we to conclude that tribulation is mea- 
sured out according to character—much of it to. 
the sinful, and less to the pure. In some instances 
the reverse of this is the truth—the earthliest 
spirits have the least, while the purest have the 
most—as the finest gold sometimes lies molten in 
the hottest fires. We find ourselves utterly at sea 
as soon as we attempt to estimate and try indi- 
vidual character, with a view to discover how much 
tribulation, or its opposite, shall be given to each. 
Beholding a man of high character and great 
sanctity we are apt to say, or the half-formed 
thought is in our mind, “What a holy man! God 
will surely deal very gently with that man as to 
trial. He will afflict him, if at all, very lightly. 
He will give him an experience as calm as the 


waveless sea, and He will make his sun set in 
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lustre.” And yet we live to see the man tossed 
and buffeted, and searched and tried, and storm- 
beat even in death! That in and through all 
this he is safe, as held in “the everlasting arms,” 
and in the redeeming “hands,” from which no 
power can “ pluck ” anything away, how dare we 
doubt? But that he is without the visible lights, 
and sensible comforts which had been expected 
for him, is evident. While on the other hand, have 
we not heard people say, perhaps in a whisper, 
and quite as if God had made them confidants 
and almost partners in the government of the 
world, “Surely for that other man there must be 
some great trials in store. God will never give 
him entrance into his eternal kingdom without 
undergoing a much severer discipline than has yet 
come to him. To beat down that strong self-will; 
or, to arouse and shake that easy temper; or, to 
shade and solemnize that mirthful spirit, he must 
have straits and pressures, the more now, that he 
has had hitherto so little ‘tribulation’; and, if it 
does not come until the very end, it will come 
then the more severely—like the breaking of a 


thunder storm at the close of a long summer day.” 
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And lo! it has zof come, not during the day, nor 
towards eventide, nor at night. We have seen the 
man die as he lived; and we have, for the time, 
felt that the unseen hand that lifts the scales, 
and puts therein the respective measures of suffer- 
ing and joy to individual men upon the earth, 
must be guided by a knowledge far higher than 
ours, and according to principles which, in all 
their applications, we cannot understand. “ His 
ways are past finding out.” 

Yet here onze “way” of God is revealed to us— 
one general way with men,'in leading them into 
His eternal kingdom, they “must, through much 
tribulation, enter.” Now, while disowning the pre- 
sumption of endeavouring to discover a// the 
reasons for this arrangement, or the particular 
and peculiar reasons in any single case, we may 
surely most appropriately inquire after some of 
those general ends which are proposed, and more 
or less attained, in almost every case. Such as 
these : 

I, 
“We must”—/for probation. A man must be 


proved before he can be approved. In the very 
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nature of the case, trial precedes approbation. A 
thing—or still more, a man—may look fair, and 
be useless, Saul’s armour was, no doubt, the best 
and richest of the time, but David the shepherd 
lad, wise beyond his years, said, “I cannot go 
with these, for I have not proved them.” Saul 
himself was a grand monarch to outward sight: 
so was Nicholas of Russia: but you know what 
came, in each case, with the proof. In mercantile 
and public life, men are advanced from lower to 
higher place, only after successful probation. 
Entrance into the higher office is as the seal 
which signifies the man’s capacity, his courage, or 
wisdom, or moderation, or fidelity. It is even so 
with the best things, and those who are to receive 
them. God tries and trains men, before, and for, 
advancement. The advancement is to be very 
great—glory, in exceeding weight: the trial must 
be very true. And in order to be true it must 
be severe and searching. Therefore, in general, 
the individual life is so composed and arranged 
that it is. Each man’s life is so adjusted in its 
circumstances, and so measured as to its length, 


as to constitute on the whole a complete proba- 
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tion for the man. What makes it such, is not 
alone the tribulation that is in it. Health, and 
happy temperament, and prosperous circumstances, 
and pleasant friendships, and all social advantages, 
are elements in the probation just as much as the 
tribulation. Indeed, in most instances rather more 
0, since in by far the greater number of human 
lives there is a large preponderance of what is 
felt to be good, over its opposite. Still; without 
the tribulation, the trial would not be complete ; 
it would be partial, and in regard to some men 
very superficial. Indeed, there is probably that in 
every one of us which ov/y suffering in some form 
can touch and try. Hence we read such words 
of God as these:—“I will bring the third part 
through the fire, and will refine them as silver 
is refined, and will try them as gold is tried.” 
“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you.” “The trial of your 
faith being much more precious than of gold 
which perisheth.” And that passage from the 
Epistle to the Romans, in which we seem almost 


to see the trial going on, in common daily life, 
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as we might see men plodding up a hill, or toiling 
all day in a field—“ To them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and 


honour, and immortality, eternal life.” 


iOl, 


“We must "—/for purification. The probation is 
always with a view to purification—with, on God’s 
part, a pressure and a tendency that way. The 
goodness of God leadeth men to repentance—not 
actually in every case, alas! but in proper tendency 
and by God’s design. Exactly the same tendency, 
and the same benevolence of design on His part, 
are in everything darkand afflictive. Or, if we take 
the whole life, as holding both these elements in it, 
it is still true that in and by this whole life-disci- 
pline God designeth not the destruction of any 
man. His fires are hot, but they are all purifying. 
He himself is “a consuming fire” only to what is 
evil: He is a purifying and preserving fire to all 
that is good. 

But is not all tribulation punitive? No; I think 
not. It is not possible to trace all suffering up to 


sin in the suffering person. It may be quite true— 


DZ 
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who that has a healthy conscience does not feel it 
to be so ?—that our sin deserves far more suffering 
than ever comes to us. But it is not therefore true 
that all our suffering is the direct consequence of 
sin. Broken laws bring down their penalties ; and 
in so far as tribulation consists of penalty, of course 
it is punitive. But punitive, often, in a wide and 
general sense, not in any express relation to the 
individual on whom it comes. Many a sufferer, in 
his little human measure, “bears the sins” of 
others. But if in the sufferer there be faith, all that 
is punitive, whether vicariously borne, or connecting 
itself more strictly with his own personality, is yet 
so assuaged and filled with grace that it is purifying 
far more than punitive. Penalty, rightly received, 
becomes purity; is changed into a fountain of 
healing and strength ; and, without conflict or dis- 
sonance, takes place amid the “all things” which 
“work together for good.” Thus proving, and 
purifying, run on together to the very end, when 
the death-fire will burn out the last dregs of cor- 
ruption, and perfect the life-process of conformity 


to the image of Christ. 


The purifying, like the proving, is accomplished 
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by the whole of the life-lot and discipline, not alone 
by the darker side of it—by what is felt to be 
tribulation. Brightest things have their function in 
the same great work. There are even some so con- 
stituted as to get more good of joy than of sorrow; 
who are more humble and more humane in pros- 
perity than in adversity. Still, the adversity is 
needed, more or less of it, in almost every case, and 
in some cases much of it is needed to accomplish 
the holy blessed object. If we did but think of that 
object,, of its beauty and excellence, how, when 
attained, it will thrill our souls with a sacred joy, 
and bring us fally into the high fellowship of all 
holy spirits, we should not sigh because we have 
so “much tribulation,” but rather, sometimes, be in 


fear because we have so little. 


III. 


“We must,”—in order to the attainment of that 
which every Christian soul longs for, and feels to 
be of the essence of its life—viz., a real and deep 
fellowship with Christ. Christian fellowship is life 
in Christ. “ Abide in me, and I in you.” “I am 


crucified with Christ.” “I live, yet not I, but 
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Christ liveth in me.” These, and the like utter- 
ances of Holy Scripture, are apt to be mystic words 
to a young disciple: but they grow more true and 
more significant with growing life; until at length 
it is felt that they comprise the whole philosophy of 
personal existence—“ for me to live is Christ.” Is 
itindeed so? Then all that life is or contains of 
good, of growth by grace to glory, is “in Him.” We 
have joy in Him—“that my joy might remain in - 


” 


you.” We have peace in Him—“ my peace I give 
unto you.” And strength, the “strength” that “is 
made perfect in weakness.” And should then the 
trouble and darkness of life be exdiided > nets: the 
“tribulation” a kind of foreign element of which 
He can make no direct and immediate use in the 
development of the inward sacred unity between 
Himself and the soul that finds in Him salvation ? 
On the contrary, it would seem that if there be one 
element of this human life more needful than 
another for the perfecting of a sanctifying fellowship 
between the Saviour and the soul, it is the element 
of suffering. Therefore it is the unchanging law 
that we “bear about with us in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus ”—that we “die daily ” in Him— 
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that we are “killed all the day long.” By such 
dying, nourishment is sent down to the very roots 
of life. Penitence feeds purity. The pangs exalt 
the joys. The dearest love-tryst is often kept in a 
pavilion whose curtains are darkness, whose thresh- 
hold is pain, whose “inhabitant” says daily, “Iam 
sick.’ Look attentively at the life of any Apostle, 
or primitive saint, with a view to discover its 
noblest point—you will seldom, if ever, find it to be 
a point of visible brightness or demonstrative joy. 
That point, in Peter’s life, will not be found on the 
Mount of Transfiguration : rather, perhaps, when 
he was preparing to “ put off this tabernacle as the 
Lord Jesus Christ had showed him.” Nor in John’s 
when he lay on the Master’s breast: rather, per- 
haps, when he wandered among the rocks of Pat- 
mos. Nor in Paul’s when he was up in the third 
heavens, about which he could tell nothing when he 
came down: rather, perhaps, in some of those 
prisons in which so much of his time was spent, and 
where he wrote so many of his letters to the 
Churches, with light and life in them to all the ages. 
So is it largely with Christian men now. Christ 


fulfils His promise, and gives presence and therefore 
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fellowship to His people just where, and as they 
may be—in health, in work, in joy, in amusement. 
But many and many a one has felt, and many a 
one is feeling now, in the depths of trial, amid the 
straits of tribulation, that Christ is nearer than He 
had ever been before, nearer than they had thought 
it possible He could ever come. Many a one— 
blessed be His name !—in hard toil, or in sore 
disaster, or in constant pain, or (sadder yet) in a 
constant sorrow, can say, “All is good and well. 
I find ‘treasures of darkness and hidden riches of 
secret places.” I am ‘winning Christ. This is 
‘the power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of 
fis sufferings, from which in due time fellowship _ 


in glory will arise.” 


IV. 

“We must,” for the sake of others. It is not 
possible to doubt that God often uses the suffering 
of one. for the sanctifying of another. Just as 
there are workers in life—fathers of families, and 
men who naturally take much of the stress of 
things, while those dependent on them, and those 


around, share largely in the benefit, so it seems 
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quite certain that there are souls called, with 
special calling zo saffer—not alone, nor perhaps 
chiefly, that they may themselves be purified, but 
rather that others may receive the benefit. Here 
is a house through which a spirit of worldliness 
would soon flow, hardening. and withering all 
tender, gentle things; but up in the top room is 
a little sufferer from whose bed every day flows 
out another spirit which keeps the house in dewy 
softness. Or, one in maturer life, and, in so far as 
man can judge, ripe for the better state, is kept 
lingering here, a living lesson of patience and 
gentleness, a living proof to many of the all-suffi- 
ciency of the grace of Christ. God has had many 
a Job in the world, although the history of only 
one has been written. Indeed, He has many a 
Job living now. The old-world drama is per- 
petually renewed, and heaven speaks to hell, and 
hell speaks back to heaven concerning men upon 
the earth—“ Hast thou considered my servant 
Jor?) Doth Job ‘serve, God for nought 27 
Then comes the trial, hard, or bitter, or long 
drawn out; and—then the victory also, of which 


the others reap the blessed fruit as largely as the 
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victor. As “no man liveth,’ as “no man dieth,” 
so no man szffereth to himself. Here is a helpful, 
we may say even a refreshing thought for those 
who are baffled, stricken, thrown into the shade by 
circumstances, weary with the journey, worn out 
with pain, and thinking sadly at times that they 
are now of no use in the earth. Draw near, 
gently, to that pale face and listen to the whisper 
—scarce more than a breath—that comes from _ 
those thin lips: “I wonder why I am kept here 
so long! I can work no more. I have nothing 
to give. There is not one thing I can do, except 
just exist from day to day, and say, ‘Good is the 
will of the Lord.” Ah, but how much is that! 
That is filling a great sphere in this unquiet ey 
That is being high in office! Courage, thou weary 
one! Thou, too, art sowing “good seed ” of faith, 
and gentleness, and submission, which will find 
“ood soil” in many hearts, and come to harvest 
“after many days.” 

These then are some of the reasons why “ze 
must.” The due consideration .of them, and of 
others which might be specified, will tend surely to 


reconcile us somewhat to those things in our lot 
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and history which have in them any substance or 
flavour of “tribulation.” “Must” is written on 
them all. This “must” is a mighty potentate in 
this human life. All the powers on earth could, 
not make his throne tremble, or turn aside by a 
hair’s breadth the point of his sceptre, or stay the © 
execution of his decree. Sinful men may foam, 
and rage, and be angry. And insubmissive Chris- 
tians may murmur, and wrestle, and plead; but still 
the king of life on the darker side is “must.” Ah! 
but it is God’s “must ”—and that changes all. The 
shadow cast is not that of inexorable fate, or of 
hard undeviating law. It is “the shadow of the 
Almighty.” Instead of being a terror and a dark- 
ness, it becomes a sweet relief and a positive pro-- 
tection to those who believe in God. “We must ;” 
—no use struggling—we shall but “kick against 
the pricks.” But why should we struggle? His 
“must” is better than our “will,” and, therefore, 
not with submission alone, but with something of 
thankfulness and joy, we may take God’s will as 


ours, both now and evermore. 


NAMING AND LEADING THE SHEEP. 


“ He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out,” —John x. 3. 

HERE is no difficulty in the general inter- 
pretation of this language, although there 

seems to be, practically, no little difficulty felt in 
the actual belief of what is here asserted. An 
Eastern shepherd is, in some respects, in closer 
relations with his sheep than our shepherds are 
accustomed to be with theirs. He knows them 
individually, names them, makes them know their 
names, and answer to them; does not follow them, 
driving, but goes before, leading. Now, when our 
Lord here designates Himself the Shepherd and 
his people the flock, He is not contented with the 
use of the metaphor in a comprehensive and quite 
general way, but, very expressly, adopts it also in 


some of its particular applications; and, in the 
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passage before us, especially in this—that “He 
calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them 


” 
° 


out.” You will remember another specific appli- 
cation of the general metaphor which is, perhaps, 
still more tender and beautiful, in which our Lord 
makes us see the good shepherd leaving the folded 
flock behind him in safety, while he treads the 
solitary wilderness in search of “the one” which 
has gone astray. 

What, then, is this calling by name? for the 
specific application carries in it the specific mean- 
ing, whatever it be. The use of this phrase does 
not begin with our Lord. It had come down from 
Old Testament times. Grandly is it used, in a 
manner as beautiful as it is surprising, by the 
Psalmist and by the prophet Isaiah in relation to 
the heavenly worlds. Jehovah is the Shepherd of 
the stars. They lie beneath his sight like a flock 
in peaceful pasturage, scattered far and wide over 
the fields of space. But not one of them is lost; 
not one forgotten; not one unseen. “ He telleth 
the number of the stars; He calleth them all by 
their names ;” z.¢, He knows the nature and pecu- 


liarity of each world as it is called or named, and 
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loves each with some distinctive and special affec- 
tion. It is the Divine Shepherd of those celestial 
fields who comes down here and speaks of and to 
individual men in the very language He uses to 
the stars. “He calleth His own sheep by name, 
and leadeth them out.” It would be hard to say 
whether the Shepherd appears more amiable and 
illustrious within the heavenly, or within this 
earthly field of his care—guiding the stars with 
his Shepherd “rod” into their “paths” of order 
and serenity, and folding the vast universe daily 
in the love which is yet vaster than itself; or 
“calling” the individual man, the sinful, helpless, 
suffering human. creature, to follow Him into 
green pastures, and be again of the great flock of 
God. 

At any rate we see the meaning. He has a 
personal knowledge of his disciples of the most 
complete and intimate kind ; calling each by name, 
treating him as an individual, according to the 
nature he possesses, and the actual circumstances 
of his life. So far there is no difficulty. He is 
omniscient, needs no information, “knows what is 


in man.” But, evidently, this personal knowledge 
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is the least part of the meaning here. The lan- 
guage points to something much closer and more 
affectionate than “knowledge” of itself expresses. 
The naming of the name indicates the existence 
of a personal regard for each. What, without 
exaggeration, may be called a personal friendship 
is established between the Lord and each of his 
disciples. We do not get the proper conception 
of his Shepherd care if we think of Him as driving 
them in mass, feeding them in flock, shutting 
them up by the company in pens of. safety. 
Rather, He comes in among them, sees them one 
by one, and has personal communication with each 
suitable to himself and unknown to all the rest, 
calling him by his own name, and expressing a 
personal love in the calling. 

And this is the thing which we have said is 
hard of belief. For, practically, it certainly is not 
strongly believed by Christian people. By many 
it is scarce believed ae all. By none would it be 
denied as it stands here in the general assertion. 
But by how few is it realised and fully accepted 
as true for himself and in his own daily life! We 


will now try to show how much the meaning is, 
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by the use of some familiar analogies. We may 
come thus to see how fecbly we believe it in our 
own case; to see also how much we lose by our 
incredulity ; and how much we shall gain, imme- 
diately, by simpler faith and a more loving heart. 

A good man has many friends ; and all are dear 
to him, and each is dear. If he were asked, ‘36 
you love your friends?” of course he would 
answer, “Yes.” But if he were asked, “Do you 
love them all alike, with exactly the same kind, 
and quality, and strength of attachment to each ?” 
he would answer, “No. I love them as I find 
them, know them, feel them, individually, with 
manifold and delicate differences, no two of them 
exciting exactly the same kind or colour of emo- 
tion. If they were announced as coming to me 
one by one, I must see the face of each, or hear 
the name, before I can be conscious of that definite 
emotion which is the substance of my felt friend- 
ship with him.” 

Make the analogy more familiar still. You are 
seated by your fireside on a winter night when the 
announcement is made —“ A friend has come!” 


That announcement makes you benevolently ex- 
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pectant ; yet your state of mind is then only vague 
and uncertain, for there are friends, and friends. 
But in the next moment the name is spoken, or 
the face of your friend shines in the door of your 
room; and that face appearing, or that name 
uttered, in a moment calls up the proper feeling, | 
No other face appearing there, nor any other name 
that could be pronounced in your hearing, would 
call up exactly the same feeling. Each friend has 
his own place in your heart, and gets his own 
welcome when he comes. There is a general 
affection which you bear to all your friends ; there 
is a specific and differentiated affection which you 
bear to each. So it is with the Shepherd and the 
flock. The whole flock is known, and loved, and 
led ; and, to our first thought, it is apt enough to 
seem that such general care on the part of one so 
high, and who has so many other things on hand, 
is really what is most suitable to the case, and that 
anything more minute and specifically personal 
would be hardly worthy of his dignity. Yet here 
it is as plain as can be made; and the more we 
think of it, putting our heart into the thinking, the 


more plain it will appear to us that each has sepa- 


E 
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rate and individual recognition, and love, and lead- 
ing, for “He calleth his own sheep by name, and 
leadeth them out.” 

There would be no irreverence or impropriety 
in taking the help of another analogy. When 
friendship between man and woman passes into 
the higher and holier phase of love, there is a 
mutual regard of a much more intense kind esta- 
blished. There is a meeting of affinities. _ Each 
has a sight of qualities in the other which are 
revealed to no one else. Something, of course, 
may be imaginary here, and nothing is more 
common in social life than pleasantries on the 
mutual credulity and boundless charity of “lovers.” 
But, in the immense majority of cases, a great deal 
also is real. It is a real excellence in the other 
that is seen by each. Love is the great revealer. 
This is true in the highest sphere of all; and that 
highest sphere gives law to the lower. We do not 
see God in His beauty until we begin to love Him, 
“He that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God.” Some knowledge may be necessary ante- 
cedent to any love—at least we are accustomed to 


think so. But the highest and best knowledge, 
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that which has fulness and reality in it, and which 
brings some satisfaction to the mind, always comes 
after, and as the fruit of, love. Or, to the coh 
sciousness, it may be simultaneously. It is no 
otherwise as between human creatures. A man, 
a woman, must be loved before they can be 
thoroughly known and appreciated. Watch them, 
study them, criticise them, talk with them, trade 
with them, work with them—and still you do not 
know them. Each is still, in many things, as an 
diiecavered country, the landscapes of which lie 
beneath cloud and mist, waiting for a sun that has 
not yet risen. Each is as a sparry cave with many 
gems in it, which, however, are yet set in darkness, 
and which feel hard and sharp and cold to the 
touch. The clearness, and the bright colours, and 
the flashing lights are waiting for the love-totch to 
reveal them. But when that torch is kindled they 
are revealed. Always. And when the love-troth 
is plighted, and the life-vow made by each as on 
the altar of the other’s heart, what a revelation 
there is to each of excellence in the other largely 
unseen till then! And unseen then by all except 


the loving one. And what a meaning is thrown 


E2 
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into little things! And what a tender significance 
there may then be in no more than the naming of 
the names, each by the other, of the loving pair! 
To one who knows himself, herself, purely, deeply 
loved, the sound of his own name on the lips of 
his beloved will be more musical than all nature’s 
harmonies. All over the world, souls thus en- 
raptured and refined by the great passion “call 
each other by name and lead each other out.” 
Even so is it with the Lord and the Church—with 
the Lord and the individual disciple. Put aside, 
I pray you, all unworthy fear of the degradation 
of the subject by the use of such an illustration 
as this. With ourselves be the blame and shame 
of such degradation if it comes; for to those who 
think and feel rightly nothing is holier, nothing 
mightier, than love. Nor is anything better fitted 
for the interpretation of divine mysteries and di- 
vine affections to the children of men. “As the 
bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice over thee.” No enraptured bride- 
groom ever had love to his loved one so warm, and 
strong, and pure as that of the lover and seeker of 


souls to the souls He loves, and finds, and marries, 
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and “leads” home, rejoicing. That nothing and 
no one may come between Him and them, He 
asserts strongly, jealously, the husband’s right— 
“He that hath the bride is the bridegroom ’”— 
claims each recovered one as engaged, and for 
ever affianced to Himself, names the name of each 
with a lover’s tenderness, and “leads” them through 
these earthly scenes towards “the King’s palace.” 
Now if this be true of all, then it is true of each, 
and of course it is true of you. 

The difficulty is, I suppose, to see or feel how 
this can be true in any consistency with parts of 
your own moral consciousness. You can under- 
stand how He might name your name in conde- 
scension, or in pity, or in reproof; but how He 
should name your name in pure warm-hearted 
love—in love to you, to your own very self, as 
cherishing a real, heartfelt, personal attachment to 
you, that altogether baffles your comprehension ; 
because you feel that there is nothing in you which 
is deeply suitable to his love. He, of all beings, 
cannot love what is not lovable; and He cannot 
call you the thing He wishes to love, and then love 


the name He has given you. He sees you and 
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treats you, simply and exclusively, as what you are. 
Even to your own imperfect sight, and in your own 
deepest consciousness, you are anything but lovely 
and loveable. An old description holds but too 
true—“ Poor, and wretched, and miserable, and 
blind, and naked.” Is this “the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife?” Is this “the King’s daughter all glorious 
within,’ for whom the marriage feast is waiting, 
who.is to be brought home “with gladness. and 
rejoicing?” Yes, evenso. Such are the wonders 
and mysteries of our life. Only some things must 
be borne in mind which will help our apprehension 
and belief. 

This, for instance—that Christ loves in us only 
what is lovable. He does not love the “ poverty,” 
and the “wretchedness,” and the “blindness,” and 
the “misery.” He loves the inner, better self—the 
real Me, of which those are not the essential and 
abiding. characteristics, but only the temporary 
conditions. He loves the soul which can, and will, 
by His help, divest itself of those and wear another 
dress. He loves the heart that turns itself to Him, 
smitten by the beauty of His image, yearning and 


striving after the possession of it. He loves the 
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goodness that is begun. Inone word, He loves the 
ideal “you,” and resolves, by His own grace, to 
make it in due time the real you. Through all the 
darkness and misery of the sinful state He sees 
some shinings of the glorious outline, which in 
time will fill up into the perfect image of Himself, 
and “counting that which is not” as yet, “as 
though it were,” He holds loving converse with 
what will be assured nobleness, and truth, and 
purity, in far future time, and in a higher world. 
It is, therefore, inno mere mode of poetic imagin- 
ing, but in the full perception both of what is 
and of what is to be that Christ, in the Canticles, 
says to the spouse, “ Until the day break, and 
the shadows flee away, I will get me to the 
mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankin- 
cense. Thou art all fair, my love; there is no 
spot in thee.” The shadow and. the darkness will 
soon pass away, leaving the abiding comeliness of 
grace, “the beauty of the Lord our God upon us,” 
eternally. 

Is not this just how we feel and what we do 
among ourselves with growing things? The stem 


of the vine is carefully tended in early spring, 
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although it is then only a dry, knotted, leafless 
thing, because the summer leafage and the autumn 
clusters are fully expected. So, too, the tall, thorny 
rod is propped and cherished, because in a while it 
will crown itself with its blooming, fragrant roses, 7 
and scatter perfume on every breeze. The little 
infant, at times all crossness and self-will, is yet 
cherished in its crossness, and loved for what has 
hardly yet begun to appear. When your redeem- 
ing Lord calls you by name, it is that He may lead 
you forth to all the beauty and all the blessedness 
which are yet to be. Of this we may be sure, that 
with Him there can be no illusions. He is never 
in the least beguiled by mere appearances—by 
what we say, or what we seem. His pure affection 
settles only on what is, or will be, good; and if 
ours is to correspond with His, and be truly an 
answer to it, we ought to believe in our own 
possible goodness, through His gracious help. 
Bright thoughts of our lineage, of our destination, 
of our bridegroom-Lord calling us by name to daily 
preparations for celestial marriage, ought to stir 
within us continually. We ought to write our 


“winter” and its “rains” as “past,” and ‘to be 
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looking for the early flowers; for surely some are 
beginning to bloom. What!—not a snowdrop 
above the ground—not a song among the trees— 
never a flush of summer yet in the sky? Is your 
life all dead earth, and cold air and short, dark 
winter day? You dare not say so. There is a 
whispering and a stirring at the roots of your 
being, some glow of the “tender green” among 
your branches, some buds surely where blossoms 
lie cradled, and—unless you hinder and_ spoil 
all by heedlessness and unbelief—the day can- 
not be distant when you will say, “ Let. my be- 
loved come into his garden and eat His pleasant 
fruits.” 

But still doubts arise. You think if the Good 
Shepherd were calling you by name and leading 
you out, the leading would, full surely, be into 
other fields and paths than those through which 
you have of late been passing, or in which, haply, 
you still are found. You look for peace, and behold 
trouble. You are very weary, and He appoints you 
more work. You had sweet companionship, but in 
one desolating hour He sent you out alone. You 


know, indeed, that all these things, according to 
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the promise, will work together for your good if you 
love God. You know this, and try to believe it, 
but yet venture to doubt whether such things as 
these can ever be put down as symptoms of any 
special attachment on His part, or indeed as con- 
sistent with anything that deserves the name of 
special love to you. Let me beseech you to be 
careful here. Walk softly, for we are now within 
holy ground. Any mistake here on your part will 
be far-reaching. If it be that He, the Good Shep- 
herd, deeply considering the things which really 
make for your peace, taking the long look for you, 
and providing for a future you cannot see, is mean- 
time giving you the cross, the thorn, the cup of 
anguish, in very love—thus making these his love- 
tokens—then be sure it will be asad loss to you 
if you never come to see this; while to Him who 
thus loves, and who is thus requited, it can hardly 
be less than sorrow and grief of heart. I have seen 
a shepherd, on a bitter snowy day, gathering all his 
sheep carefully to the windy side of the hill. The 
silly creatures, left to themselves, would all take the 
other side; they would go straight to the most 


dangerous places, to the sheltered spots where the 
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deep snow-wreaths form silently, in which they 
would soon find at once a refuge and a grave. On 
such a day the life of some of the sheep depends 
on facing the blast. The shepherd would not let 
the youngest, he would not let the weakest one of 
the flock, lie down in the shelter. For the very 
love he bears it, “he calls it by name, and leads it 
out,” or drives, or carries—even in such an hour 
as that—facing the bitter wind and the blinding 
snow ! 

Indeed, my brethren, it will come to this, that if 
we know the love of Christ in a deep and true 
manner, and if we really believe that it is a personal 
love to ourselves, we shall not be so apt to dis- 
factich and select certain special modes for its 
manifestation as alone suitable and proper. One 
mode will seem to us almost as good as another if 
it be the one that He selects, and we shall hear the 
loving voice in the darkness as well as in the light ; 
in the roar of the wintry storm as in the hush of the 
summer silence. The lover of souls can make tryst 
with His beloved ones, and will keep it, anywhere, 
and almost in any manner. He is, in fact, calling 


His own by name, and leading them out by means 
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of circumstances of every variety of aspect. Some 
are being led as into the garden where the roses 
bloom and the rich fruits hang ripely; and some 
into the wild, where there seems to be no suste- 
nance. Some are led gently by the soft flowing 
streams, and under the pleasant shadow of the 
trees ; and some up among the misty mountains or 
across the stormy billows of the sea, towards un- 
known shores. What matters it, if He be the 
leader—if He be the guide? Youcan go into tran- 
quillity, you can go into conflict, you can go up the 
breezy hills of health, or lay yourself down in the 
sick chamber—you can stand at the marriage altar, — 
or lie down on the bed of death—if only He calls 
you by name, and leads you out. 

“But the leading out of the sheep literally is, 
generally, into pasturage; and the analogy to that 
in the spiritual sphere must surely be things which 
are in themselves pleasant and desirable. Sheep 
will not eat bitter grass unless they are famishing.” 
Yes; but “how much isa man better than a sheep ?” 
Surely so much better that he can see the good 
which sometimes lies in seeming evil; can take the 


bitter for the sake of the after sweetness ; can en- 
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dure sentient or sympathetic pain as a means of 
the spiritual health which may come of it. Me- 
dicinal plants will grow up among the steep and 
jagged rocks. Some prickly thorns bear sweet 
leaves. Spiritual pasturage for saintly souls is 
not all green grass growing in sheltered spots by 
the banks of soft-flowing streams. What, in the 
widest extent, is the pasture-land of a healthy and 
growing soul in this world? Is it not the whole of 
this human life, as far as the individual can be 
affected by any of its persons, or scenes, or circum- 
stances? How we narrow our life, and degrade it, 
when we consider that for us, good can be found 
only in sugared sweetness, in silky softness, in 
glittering sunshine—in health of body, in pros- 
perous circumstances, in quietness of mind, in re- 
ligious feelings of the happy order! How, on the 
other hand, do we enlarge our life, and raise it to 
the tone of its native grandeur, when we confidently 
claim also the darker parts, as fields in the one 
undivided realm; and when we give Christ, the 
lover and the leader of our souls, in thought and 
trust what He already possesses in fact—a clear 


property and sovereignty of the whole! Many 
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fields has He in this great pasture-land of life; and 
He has some of the well-loved sheep in them all. 
There are the fields of peace, much sought after, 
which, however, are apt to lose their charm and 
stay their benefits when too long tarried in. There 
are the fields of toil, where the nourishment comes 
by working more than by eating. There are the 
fields of danger, where all the senses need to be in 
exercise, and all the energy bent towards getting 
through. There are the fields of darkness, where 
the sheep crowd close to the shepherd in timid 
trustfulness. There are the fields of prospect, where 
at times refreshing sight may be had of the higher 
pasture-land up to which all the flock will be led 
one day amid celestial light and song. . And again 
we say that every one of these fields is as a trysting- 
place, where the divine lover of human souls can 
meet with such of them as for the time He may 
“call;” and where He can give them, one by one, 
such tokens of His love and care as their needs 
for the time require. Nor will it- be long until He 
leads them through the particular field, and into the 
gate of some new “time” or “season” which has 


meanwhile arrived. 
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This is the last thought in our meditation—the 
union of the calling and the leading. Those two 
are always united. He calls that He may lead. He 
utters the name that he, that she who answers to it 
may, at the thrilling word, arise and follow Him 
whithersoever He goeth. There are some who wait 
for the “calling,” who.listen eagerly for the sound 
of the “name,” and who would be more than satis- 
fied to hear it spoken in kindness by the Shepherd. 
every day, but who are far from having any cor- 
responding readiness to accept the “leading” of the 
Shepherd. “To be fondled, to be fed, nourished, 
healed, kept against prowling wolves and stormy 
weather—zhat is salvation! To arise and follow is 
another thing.” No; it is the same thing—so much 
the same thing that, in fact, it is only by means 
of each that the other can be realised. The first in 
order is calling of the name—the assurance to the lost 
creature that the Seeker and Saviour of mankind 
has found him, and will love him unto the end, and 
for evermore. But that first word of joy grows 
faint and dies away unless the named one imme- 
diately “arises,” and begins to follow the Shepherd. 


For the Shepherd is in movement ; his “ Arise, let 
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us go hence,” breaks in on many a quiet scene, ends 
many a soul feast, as also many a sore struggle. 
He comes to abide with us, but not to keep us 
abiding in the same states and circumstances. Tn 
this sense He always comes to “lead,” never to 
linger and stay. If He finds one so wounded and 
torn and near to death as to be unable to follow, 
He will lay that sheep on His shoulder. If He 
. finds a lamb faint and homeless, He will. “ carry it 
in His bosom.” But in most instances He gives 
from the first the strength to follow, and expects it 
to be used. “He calleth His own sheep by name, 
and leadeth them out ’—“ out,” of course, from the 
whole natural sinful life, from all its darkness and 
misery, into the light and joy of acceptance ; “out” 
of infantine feebleness into manly strength ; “out” 
of narrow views into wider ; “out” of first experi- 
ences into more matured ; “out” of mistakes and 
disappointments into wiser ways and better for- 


”» 


tunes; “out” of dreamy indolence into those 
activities by which alone it can be escaped ; “ out” 
of overstrained activity into some quiet hour or 
time of “refreshing from the presence of the Lord;” 


“out” of besetting sin into waiting duty ; some- 
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times “out” of safety into perils which lie on the 
way to a higher safety; and so on and on in a 
movement which cannot cease until-at length, in 
His own time and way, it will be “out” of earth 


into heaven. 


SIMPLICITY AND =SINCERTIN. 


“ For our rejoicing ts this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, we have had our conversation in 
the world.”"—2 Corinthians i. 12. 


SPs words have the charm of “/ in them. 

They tell us how a man “ved: and that is 
more than anything we might be told of his 
thoughts, views, inventions. They tell us how he 
lived—not, in smooth circumstances, with flowing 
tides about him, in sunny weather, but—how he 
lived when he was beset by many enemies, and 
girded round about by difficulties and sorrows : 
how he lived not in conspicuous places merely, 
but everywhere, and through and through: how 
he lived, not for a short time, but for at least “a 
year and six months”—indeed, we may say 


always; for, manifestly, he is here giving infor- 
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mation as to the settled principles, and continuous 
moral character, of his whole life. 

A thoughtful study of this passage will not only 
help us to understand it, but, if divine blessing 
be given, to claim and use it as a true, although 
to us as yet a somewhat advanced and idealized 
description of our own life. Here, however, is the 
kind of life which each one of us should live or 
endeavour after, as his own, 

There are some great, and some beautiful words 
in this passage ; and this. present meditation shall 
make a path for itself from one of these words to 
another. 

The most prominent among them, perhaps, and 
in some senses the most important, is the word 
“ CONSCIENCE.” “Our rejoicing is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience.” Conscience is the 
supreme faculty in man’s moral life. Or, if there 
be demur as to its claim to be a distinct and 
separate power, say it has supreme place and 
function in the moral life of man. The moral 
life is higher than the intellectual, although there 
is no need sharply to contrast or separate these 


two. Indeed, they cannot be severed. Each is 
ey) 
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necessary to the other. But the common con- 
sciousness of mankind, especially that of the 
better portion, strongly bears out the averment 
that the moral is higher than the intellectual ; 
and the dignity of conscience consists in this, 
that it is the supreme and governing element in 
the moral life. 

We need not describe the conscience. Every 
moral being knows what it is. Find one who 
knows, and knows no more, that there is a right 
and a wrong, he knows that by his conscience. 
He cannot know it by his will, or his memory, 
or even, unless very dimly, by his reason, con- 
sidered simply as an intellectual power. Con- 
science always uses the reason, as, indeed, the 
other powers, in forming its judgments. But the 
judgments formed are higher and other than the 
deductions, or deliverances of reason. Call it what 
you will—moral sense, or moral judgment; con- 
sider it as a general, or as a particular principle 
of the mind ; as original and organic, or as derived 
from the action of other powers. All these con- 
troversies which have for so long been waged 


within the region of moral metaphysics as to the 
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origin, structure, constituents, of this thing called 
conscience, are of no practical moment, provided 
only that conscience zs within a man as the central 
reality of his life; that it is, morally, the supreme 
power; and that, as a moral being, he is under 
supreme and perpetual obligation to obey his 
conscience. “ Our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience.” 

Conscience is not intellectually infallible; but 
still it is morally supreme. It needs light, instruc- 
tion, guidance—as much as can be obtained. No 
one is doing the best by his conscience who is 
not seeking to obtain the fullest and most com- 
plete information on all those subjects and ques- 
tions concerning which moral decisions must be 
taken. But still, and all the while, a man must 
act, as conscience dictates at the moment, with 
the knowledge already possessed. He must act 
according to the light he has, while always seek- 
ing for more. Only suppose it otherwise, and 
what hollow spectres, or what whited sepulchres, 
men would become! Suppose one in practical 
life to say :—“ Such and such seems to be the state 


of the case, and, as far as my present knowledge 
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extends, my duty would appear to be plainly 
pointed out—but, I may be quite mistaken. 
Superior light might show things in a very dif- 
ferent aspect—I must wait. I cannot act just 
now.” Suppose the man to say so about one 
thing, and another, and another (indeed, to be 
consistent, he must say it about everything), we 
very soon come to this—that he never can act at 
all. He keeps his conscience in abeyance, waiting 
for absolute and perfect knowledge! In that case 
there could be no “testimony” of conscience one 
way or other, and a conscience which never tes- 
- tifies might as well not be. “ This is our rejoicing” 
as Christians— the testimony of our conscience” 
—with such lights as it has, in such moral state 
as it may be. It is the only clock that points to 
the moral time of day. It is the only shadow that 
falls on the sun-dial of life. The only barometer 
that gives true indication of the state of the moral 
atmosphere within. Go by it. It gives the true 
time and the true state to you. Do not look up 
at the clock which rules or expresses another 
man’s conscience. Do not give much heed to the 


time-shadow that falls on another man’s life-dial ; 
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or say to him, “ Your barometer stands—high, or 
low, I shall go by that.” “Drink waters out of 
thine own cistern, and running waters out of thine 
- own well. Let them be only thine own and not 
strangers’ with thee. Let thy fountain be blessed : 
and rejoice with’—the conscience as with—“the 
wife of thy youth.” A good conscience, like a 
good wife or husband, deserves only faithful 
loyalty “as long as ye ‘both shall live.’ Indeed 
‘moral death has come when conscience has no 
more testimony to give, or when its witness is 
systematically disobeyed. “This is ”-—our life, as 
well as, “our rejoicing, the testimony of our 
conscience.” 

But the description of life and character in this 
passage is yet more specific. Conscientiousness, 
after all, is a general quality. It is fundamental 
and essential to personal goodness. It is the un- 
derlying granite of the life—like the granite of the 
earth, composed of diverse elements fused into one 
firm substance. But in order to know a man— 
what he is, and how he lives—we need _ information 
in particulars. We need to know by what quali- 


ties, dispositions, forms, channels, the conscien- 
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tiousness acts. Well, here is one of the particular 
qualities. 

SIMPLICITY. “In simplicity” this man had 
lived, and was living. The word means singleness 
—singleness of mind, purpose, character, life. The 
opposite of this is, aplicity—doubleness in speech, 
behaviour, heart. And the world is full of that, as 
every one knows. No, not every one: children do 
not know it; nor trustful, hopeful people; nor they 
whose hearts are full of charity ; while saintly souls 
as they near the better world are apt to forget it. 
But all who are much in the world, know very well 
how full it is of duplicity. Double-speaking—say- 
ing one thing and meaning another—using lan- 
guage to hide meaning, or, equivocally, in order to 
mislead. Double-dealing—our great cities are full 
of the network of double-dealing. “It is naught, 
it is naught, saith the buyer; but when he is gone 
his way, then he boasteth.” Double-seeming, too 
—how much there is of that! How are men 
hidden in the shows of life! What masks they 
wear! Sometimes glittering, sometimes sordid! 
Shall we take an instance of each? A man comes 


rolling home in a carriage, and enters a magnificent 
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house, where everything beautiful, costly, luxurious, 
is found in the rooms and on the walls; and after 
entertaining a splendid company, and cheerfully 
bidding them good-night as they depart to their 
homes, he goes into his own room, brings out his 
bank-book, and lays it, open, beside the claims 
upon him which that book shows no way to meet ; 
and sits down there for a little, in misery, under 
the shadow of the ghastly fact that he is, in reality, 
a bankrupt, with no reasonable hope of retrieval ! 
House, pictures, lands: “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance ””—all belong to others. Take, now, an 
instance on the other side. A man comes trudging 
home through wet streets, enters a plain house, 
moderately furnished, takes a simple ordinary meal, 
and then receives a friend or two, who, in passing, 
make an evening call. Indeed, one of them has a 
purpose in thus looking in upon his friend to-night, 
for, in leaving, he asks a guinea for a ragged-school 
or hospital, or, it may chance, for some touching 
case of private distress. He who is thus impor- 
tuned—this plain, good man—expresses good-will 
to the institution, or to the person, but shakes his 


head as deprecating the appeal, and as if saying, 
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“Jt is painful to me to be obliged to refuse.” Per- 
haps, on being gently pressed, he actually does say, 
“You see I am in a very humble way. I keep no 
carriage. Mostly I walk home. I deny myself 
many a luxury. My dear sir, you must go to the 
rich.” Then, by-and-by, as the night wears on, he 
too looks at his balance-sheet, and sees—O what a 
sum, standing in his favour! And what accumu- 
lations coming! What promises and expectations 
sure to be fulfilled! This man is rolling in wealth 
although without any of its outward signs; as the 
other, notwithstanding the outward signs, is steeped 
in poverty. Yet he can thus hide himself from his 
own flesh. He can say “no” to the poor widow, 
or fatherless children made to stand before him 
for the moment, in his friend’s appeal, while the 
guineas are really, if not audibly, dropping into his 
store! And he is not ashamed! and he is not 
afraid! This is no exaggeration. There are 
many cases of this kind of duplicity. Men live as 
they say “in a quiet way,” which so far is well, for 
surely the world has more than enough of sound 
and show—but they live quietly that they may 


hoard, and lay up vast stores in secret, and leave 
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great sums when they die, very likely, as the Bible 
says, to be inherited and squandered by “fools.” 
“Our rejoicing,” if we are Christian people, is this, 
the testimony of our conscience that “2 simpli- 
city” —we live—not saying what we do not mean, 
nor seeming what we are not. Of course there is a 
proper secrecy which a man may preserve regard- 
ing his own affairs, and a proper personal indepen- 
dence in the management of them. He has not to 
give account of his matters to every one who may 
choose to ask him: they are his own. Yet, on the 
other hand, there are limits to all our individual 
rights, and of course in this—the accumulation and 
the use of means—as in everything else. As we 
have no right to speak falsehood in words, so we 
have no right to act falsely—so as to convey im- 
pressions to others which are not consistent with 
the real facts of the case. There is a divine sim- 
plicity which we ought to preserve in every part of 
our life. 

Most of all should we keep this pure simplicity 
in the highest part of it—in the religious sphere; 
avoiding, on the one hand, the high phraseology 


which expresses far more than we believe, feel, or 
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indeed, really mean; and, on the other, the com- 
promising silence, or brief and hesitating speech, 
which expresses less than we believe, and feel, and 
are. Simplicity — “The simplicity that is in 
Christ.” It is a beautiful word. It is like a snow- 
drop or a white lily. To speak what we think! to 
live what we believe! To seem what we are! To 
be far more anxious to stand well with our own 
conscience than in the opinions of others about us, 
and to be supremely anxious to please God, and to 
live in His love, and according to His laws. Such 
is the life of Christian “simplicity,” which, however, 
is at the same time a life as beautiful as the morn- 
ing, and as grand as the mountains, and “as it 
were the body of heaven in its clearness.” 
SINCERITY is the next word. Linked with 
“simplicity” is “godly sincerity ;” which perhaps 
brings in no characteristically different element. 
For the two are much akin. They are almost 
as twin sisters. The word sincerity means, literally, 
translucence, clearness, of mind. When you look 
into a diamond you might say it is sincere! Or 
into a crystal well ; or down to the depths of the 


calm and silent sea! Such is the sincerity of a 
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devout soul. It is called “godly sincerity ” (literally 
it is “the sincerity of God”), either because it is 
like His own—like the openness and the honesty of 
all His procedure before men and angels: or 
because it comes directly from Him into the heart 
and life of its possessor. It is sincerity which comes 
from God, who thus gives us of His own, and 
makes us partakers of the Divine nature. In making 
us good, He makes us like Himself. By His own 
holy and sincere spirit He fills us with “godly 
sincerity.” Now see what that is, and how it per- 
vades everything—all natural forms and appear- 
ances, all moral and providential laws, all acts and 
promises of the Gospel. Does the sun ever stay his 
shining? Or the gentler moon withhold her light? 
Do rivers ever run back to their sources, or tides 
begin to ebb at half-flood? Has there ever been a 
spring-time which went round the world to call out 
flower and leaf, which has not been followed by an 
autumn with more or less of fruit? Will wood 
sink ? will iron swim? Also, is not God as sincere 
in the whole moral providence of the world? Does 
He not rule it so that he who speaks the truth and 


does the right has always the best of it in the end? 
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Inthe end? Yes; and in the middle also: and 
from the beginning. Is there one moment of 
time, or any conjuncture of circumstances, or any 
spot of the earth, where, and when, a just and good 
man is not better, and ought not to feel himself 
better, than an unjust man? So sincere is God in 
the government of the world, that good men have 
the best of it, everywhere and always. The meek 
inherit the earth. But the sincerity of God is seen 
most of all in the Gospel—the Gospel with its great 
revelation of love, and its great donation of life! 
With its power of redemption from sin, and its 
promises of seasonable helps for all mortal need! 
With its grand, last promise of “eternal life” to be 
realized and enjoyed in that vast, awful, delightful 
future to which we are travelling so fast. God is 
sincere in all. We cannot aim too high, or hope for 
too much. “If it were not so”—as His words and 
our hopes picture—“ he would have told us”—He 
would tell us now. He who has prepared and given 
us so much even here, and in ways so orderly, 
must be preparing more for us hereafter. He is 
sincere, Are there any to aver the contrary ? Who 


has come to a throne of grace and been repulsed ? 
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Who has “cried” and had no “answer”? Who 
has ever repented, and then found occasion to 
repent of his repentance? “As I live, saith the 
Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth.” “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” In life and death they are 
dear to Him “as the apple of His eye.” Such is 
the sincerity of God ; and it is of this very quality 
that His children partake when they live the life 
befitting them. They have it of Him. They can- 
not but be sincere when they yield to His gracious 
nurture. He who draws the water, pure, from the 
filtering earth, and holds it there—a little gem of 
beauty, a little specimen of his handiwork—in the 
deep translucent well, where you may see your 
image, clarifies the souls that yield to Him, as He 
takes them through the strain of circumstarices, and 
through the cleansing atmosphere of atonement, 
and through the vivifying spirit-air, until they 
become “sincere and without offence,” fit for 
Divine “preservation ” unto the day of Christ. 

The next word of our meditation is a bright 
and luminous one. It is the word REJOICING. 


This kind of life is well adapted to make men glad. 
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When they have it, and feel it growing in them, 
‘they ought to be very happy. “Our vrejozcing is 
this.” Remember, he who writes these words is 
often weighed down with great labours and the 
exhaustions they bring, suffers much persecution, 
meets much adversity, and many enemies, is mis- 
judged even by his friends, some of whom are 
shamefully ready to call his motives and his move- 
ments into question, saying he had spoken lightly, 
and made promises he had no power or no mind to 
fulfil. And yet here he gets him up to the moun- 
tain of a calm joy ; he retires into his own happy 
consciousness as into a fortress of peace and safety! 
“Our rejoicing is this.’ And, indeed, no moral 
state could be imagined so strong, so safe for a 
man as this. When he has a conscience which he 
“keeps,” or rather which keeps him—when he 
lives a simple life—when he breathes in the sin- 
cerity of God—let him have no fear. Let him 
rejoice, if he can, with something of the “joy 
unspeakable,” for he is in the unspeakable and 
eternal state. He is “ good,” and the Lord will “do 
good to those that be good, to such as are upright 


in their hearts.” Other things are of little or no 
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account—what he has, or lacks—what he succeeds 
in doing, or fails to accomplish—what others think 
of him, say of him, do for him, or against him— 
what does it all matter? What matters the mist, 
or the storm-cloud to the mountain? Or the 
bellowing winds to the rock-based and well-built 
house? Passing things can do nothing against 
things which are permanent. “The world passeth 
away ; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
~ for ever.” 

But now we begin to long for another word that 
shall make this security wholesome to us, as well 
as deep and assured. For is there not some possi- 
bility that this profoundly-conscious satisfaction in 
the possession of personal righteousness may come 
to have some tinge of “self-righteousness” in it ? No 
doubt there is that danger, but it is, in reality, a 
very slight one. He who is in the really righteous 
state, knows very well how he comes into it, and 
how he abides in it. While most earnestly pursuing 
the high path of unswerving obedience, which at 
the same time becomes a course of rigorous and 
refined self-improvement, he is very far from self- 


righteousness. None so humble as he. None so 
a 
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ready to acknowledge boundless obligations to grace. 
As here. 

GRACE. “By the grace of God”. we have so 
lived —“ we have had our conversation in the 
world.” We have lived and do live this conscien- 
tious, simple, sincere, rejoicing life, “by the Grace 
of God” alone. That way: not any other way. 
Particularly not the other- way named—* not by 
fleshly wisdom.” No man can ever reach the 
heights of safety and purity and joy by that way. 
No man can develop his nature into any real 
goodness by the fleshly wisdom. Yet that is the 
principle—that and none other, which multitudes 
of people are adopting for self-development. The 
wisdom of the flesh, or lower nature, “flesh” 
signifying the fallen sinful nature of man, as 
“spirit” signifies the higher and more proper 
nature. “The fleshly wisdom” is just “the wisdom 
of the world,” with its watchings, and windings, 
and insincerities, with its soft speech, and fair 
appearance, and secret ways — with its politic 
regards to the power and the opinion of others, 
and its comparative indifference to the voice of 


the inner man—with its bland deference to success, 
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and its steady and immovable regards to self. 
The “fleshly wisdom ”—does any one think he 
can develop his nature. by that? do justice to 
his immortality by that? Is that really all he 
is thinking of and planning to do—to work, and 
watch, and be cunning, and sleepless, until his 
friends, dressed in mourning, meet to carry him 
away to the grave? To spend the day in making 
bargains, and in various ways pushing on what is 
called the day’s work, and the evenings in winning 
smiles and trying to get one step higher up on 
the social ladder, while death is pulling at the 
foot of it, and will soon pull it and him down 
into the darkness! O miserable mistake! O folly 
gigantic and fatal! Mot with fleshly wisdom. 
“But by the grace of God”—by its cleansings, 
its kindlings, its renewings, its growths; by its | 
whole drift and discipline ; by its gentle commis- 
erations, and unrelenting severities; by its inward 
strengths drawn immediately from the immortal 
strength of God, and by its outward leadings and 
guidings through duties, and difficulties, and chang- 
ing days—by this grace of God we live, we have 


“our conversation in the world.” And because 


q 2 
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it is “the grace of God,’ those who take it, and 
trust in it, and put it to use, cannot fail in some 
measure to realize and embody, and cannot fail, 
ultimately, to perfect the fair ideal of scriptural 
holiness: for being the grace or graciousness of 
of God it can neither fail nor be vanquished. It 
must live on in Him whose grace it is, deep and 
vast as His own being, and endless as His years. 
Therefore, it ust be well with him, now and ever, 
who can say in simplicity and sincerity, regarding 
his whole life—* by the grace of God.” 


GRACE FOR GRACE. 


“ And of his fulness have all we received; and 
grace for grace.” —John i, 16. 

HE general subject here is the fulness and 

glory of Christ in his manifestation among 
men as the Saviour of the world. He is called 
“the light of the world:” “the true light that 
lighteth every man:” “the word”—the eternal 
word—“ made flesh,’ “dwelling among men full 
of grace and truth.” Thus the whole passage is 
full of life and light and fragrance. And although 
some are dead, and dark, and unreceptive, there 
are quickened souls that feel “the life.” There 
are eyes that see the “glory.” There are desiring 
hearts that hunger and thirst continually, and are 
continually filled and satisfied. “We,” says the 
Evangelist, “We ”—who have eyes—“ beheld his 


glory, and of His fulness have all we received, 
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and Grace for Grace.” It is this brief but expres- 
sive phrase that we are now for a little time to 
have in mind and heart—“ Grace for Grace.” 

What then does it mean? It cannot have 
reference, although some are of opinion that this 
is the intended sense, to the two dispensations— 
that of the Old Testament and that of the New— 
the first “Grace” referring thus to the Law, and 
the second to the Gospel. For although it be 
perfectly true that azy revelation from God to man 
is “a Grace,” yet here the Evangelist expressly 
mentions “the law” and “the gospel” in contrast. 
“The law came by Moses, but Grace and Truth 
by Jesus Christ ;” and the “Grace for Grace” of 
His giving, whatever it be, must lie within the 
sphere of the “Grace and Truth” which are the 
characteristic elements of His kingdom. 

“Grace resembling Grace” is proposed by some 
in explanation. But this sense is hardly wide 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the context. 
Nor, as I apprehend quite true enough to explain 
the actual consecutive experiences of Christian 
life. For while no doubt Grace has common 


elements which are found in all its gifts, and in 
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all its subjects, it has also within its vast compass 
elements which are diverse and various. And in 
fact, as we shall seek to show, the dominant Grace 
of one season in a Christian’s life and experience 
does not at all resemble, but is often set in con- 
trast with the characteristic and prevailing Grace 
of another season. 

“Grace after Grace,” is a good sense, and 
undoubtedly a true one as far as it goes. 

But there is a better sense than any of these, 
although parts of some of these are comprehended 
in it. It is simply this, “Grace for”—or instead 
of—“ Grace :” the expression thus indicating that 
a new Grace always comes in the place of an old 
one—that when one Grace or gift of Christ be- 
comes as it were obsolete, is exhausted, dies out, 
another Grace comes, fresh from the living foun- 
tain to take its place, one always succeeding 
another in this way, until Grace becomes glory. 
Hengstenberg and some others, take this view. 
It is well supported by grammatical and other 
reasons, and we therefore adopt it, and will endea- 
vour now to give it some enforcement and illus- 


tration. And if any prefer some other exposition 
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of the words, they need not therefore lose any of 
the benefit of what is to be said, since, as far as 
in us lies, z¢ shall be true in itself, apart altogether 
from its illustrative function, and corroborative 
service in connection with this text. 

We begin, then, with the fundamental assump- 
tion that Grace dies, wastes away, and is consumed 
in some way or other. Is this true? Assuredly it 
is. All living things die,—at least in this world. 
The strength and rapidity of the life are generally 
the index and the measure to the certainty and 
swiftness of the death. What is life? Ah, who 
can answer that question? You must look a thou- 
sand times farther in than the most powerful 
microscope can take you, before you approach its 
last sanctuary ; and a thousand times farther out 
than human sight has ever gone by the help of 
the most powerful telescope, without coming any- 
where near its last supports and relations. But 
this much we know practically, that life is motion. 
In the last result that is all we can make of it. If 
the motion is rapid, it will be the sooner gone 
through. Flowers, and trees, and men, that live 


fast, do not live long. The most exquisite flowers 
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stand in their prime rich blossom state for a very 
short time. One friend says to another: “You 
must come to-day or you will not see the best of 
it.” Now “the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
is a living thing. It may be said to be the most 
vital of all things. And because the most vital the 
most mortal. Because so essential, intense, rapid, 
nourishing, therefore evanescent. Evanescent, that 
is, in the forms which it assumes for particular 
occasions and needs, although of course in its foun- 
tain and as to its principle indestructible. Always 
coming, always going. Flowing in, flowing out. 
Blossoming, fading. It is the universal law of the 
creature. God only stands in unchanging life. 
Only He, as the infinite and all-perfect one, is 
“without variableness, or shadow of turning.” 
Therefore, you see, with all this inevitable wasting 
going on in every vital thing, and in the conditions 
and experiences of the human soul, which, itself 
immortal, consumes for its nutriment what is given 
—if there were not replenishment, if there were not 
Grace for Grace, the soul would in no long time 
be altogether empty of goodness, and the gracious 


life so well begun, would come to an end. But all 
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fulness of God in Christ is for the supply of all our 
need; and unless through a negligent unwilling- 
ness on our own part, or a perverse rejection of the 
provided good, we lack for nothing. 

But now, in the next place, this does not mean 
simply a steady continuance of the same kind of 
gracious ministration from the fulness of the 
Saviour. Not that. Something different from 
that ; and much better. You stand by the bank 
of a river and watch the flow. The drops of the 
water, which combined constitute the river at the 
place where you stand, pass all away. They touch 
the banks, gurgle over the stones, ripple, and 
swirl, and talk, and sing themselves down to the 
ocean. But then other drops succeed them uni- 
formly: and others these again, so evenly and 
incessantly, that we hardly realize the fact that the 
waters are thus passing away, and that the river 
of this hour will be miles from us, when the next 
hour is come. Now it is not simply thus in the 
supplies of grace. It is “grace for grace”—one 
kind of grace for another kind, as often and as 
fully as the needs of a growing and ever more 


receptive nature may require. Suppose (it is a 
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fanciful supposition, but no matter if it helps us 
more vividly to grasp the idea) that, looking at 
that river I have spoken of, you should see the 
colour of its waters changing with the days! Now 
black as coming from the mossy hills—now yellow 
as the Tiber at Rome—now blue as the Rhone at 
Geneva—now clear as the Tweed at Abbotsford ! 
That certainly would be a singular phenomenon. 
But that in a figure is the kind of change which is 
indicated by the expression “ grace for grace.” 
There is, no doubt, an element of sameness in all 
grace; as water is water in its essential consti- 
tuents however it may be coloured. But there are 
also differences so great that one kind of grace is 
in many respects not quite like another. And now 
let me give some instances. 

There is no invariable order in gracious develop- 
ment in human souls, and nothing but mistake 
and unreality, and much heart-trouble to sensitive 
souls, can come of insisting that there is, and that 
all must conform to it, and have it wrought out in 
their own experience. Yet we may truly say this 
much, that in many cases the grace of forgiveness 


and peace, or the Grace of Peace in forgiveness, is 
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the first, or one of the first bestowed by Christ. It 
may come after much fear, and anxiety, and self- 
abasement ; or it may come gently and preceded 
by no agitations; but come as it will “ Peace” 
is a special promise and gift of the Lord Jesus 
Christ : “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you.” After He was Himself gone from 
them, “Peace” was to be His token—the grace 
by which they were to know that He was true to 
His promise, and was not leaving them comfort- 
less. “My peace I give unto you.”’—For many 
a day those words rested in their hearts like 
dew. 

But was that all He ever did for them? Was 
that His highest and best gift for this life? Did 
they simply rest in His peace, and wait for His 
glory? Why it was not long until they were 
called, in His providence, to toil, and conflict, and. 
suffering of the most exhausting kind, and for 
these a totally different kind of grace was needed— 
the grace of boldness, fearlessness, active strength. 
They soon felt (He made them feel) that it was 
not enough to realize their own standing and their 


own safety in Him. They must now “gird” 
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themselves. They must “stiffen the sinews and 
summon up the blood,” and possess themselves 
with the spirit of unconquerable courage. They 
must be strengthened to “stand before kings and 
rulers,” to “take joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods,” to “testify,” to “answer,” to “endure.” 
And this new endowment, which the new circum- 
stances required in them, was amply bestowed. 
They were not, indeed, deprived of peace; the 
gifts of God are without repentance. They were 
not thrown back into any personal anxiety or 
trouble of a spiritual kind. But they ceased to 
feel and realize their own peace so much. They 
ceased to feel it because they ceased to think 
about it; and they ceased to think about it 
because they now took its security for granted, 
never doubting that if they duly attended to 
other matters the master would remember his good 
word in this. Thus peace became a secondary 
thing. The primary grace now was a grace to 
work with, to travel on, to take with them into 
the stress of conflict, into the straits of difficulty. 
That was what they needed, and what they needed 
they had. 
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The same transition takes place continually ; the 
same substitution of active for passive grace. It is 
good and pleasant, beyond the power of tongue to 
tell, to be deeply and fully in the enjoyment—the 
first enjoyment—of the divine legacy of “ peace.” 
To be filled with peace! To be surrounded with 
peace! To have all known relations touched and 
calmed by it! To hear the soft, glad murmur of 
the cleansed and liberated conscience affirming the 
truth of the written Word, that “there is now no 
condemnation,” and that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin”! And the gentle 
stirrings of the Spirit within, prompting us. to ery 
“Abba, Father!” And to see those far-reaching 
harmonies—those meetings and minglings of earth 
and heaven, which disclose themselves only to 
peaceful souls! There can be no better state of 
its kind than this. It is an antepast of the rest 
of heaven. 

But it is not at all certain that any one could 
grow in this, and in this alone, to anything like a 
rich and full development of Christian character, 
It seems certain that there cannot be the fulness 


of the stature of an earthly perfection in Christ : 
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perfection—that is, for arduous service—in this 
way. It is certain that many of Christ’s disciples 
would be injured by a uniform tranquillity. To 
fill the corn, as well as to ripen it, there needs 
shower and shadow, as well as light and heat. To 
root the tree firmly, there needs the rough wind to 
shake it, as well as the milder things to feed it. 
And to nourish and develop men thoroughly for 
the Christian life in this world, far more is needed 
than peace, a sense of the Divine favour, and a 
tranquil state of the moral affections. There is 
needed by most a dispensation of energy, and out- 
wardness, and labour for Christ ; and to that, 
happily, they are called, and for that they are 
prepared by its appropriate and necessary grace. 
“ Grace for grace,” saith the Master to one. “You 
have been long enough in a blessed quietness. I 
will give you another grace now. The cloud that 
has covered you with its protective shadow shall 
remove and come behind you, while the sea, with 
its fretful waves, shall roll before. You shall lose, 
or seem to lose, your peace in conflict. You shall 
go afield now, and stay there among the workers 


until you are weary. You shall go up into the 
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very battle, and fight for Me in the armour with 
which I now clothe you, and come back to Me 
blood-stained and dusty. I have a message to 
send, which only you can carry, over yonder hills, 
where storms blow wildly, where you will have to 
wrap your mantle close about you as you go. Are 
you ready? I will make you ready. Arise. Grace 
for grace waits your needs, and will be with you 
always as that need comes.” Is this representation 
true? Does the Saviour so deal even with His 
most loved and trusted servants? And yet we are 
so apt to feel as though we were suffering a great 
loss in the breaking-up of tranquillity! Why it 
may be all gain, and connected with a steady 
progress to perfection. It was well with Peter 
when, on the “mountain apart,” in an ecstacy of 
“peace and joy in believing,” he cried: “ Lord, it 
is good for us to be here, if Thou wilt let us make 
here three tabernacles!” But it was still better 
with him when he confronted the Sanhedrim ; 
when he went to prison for the Masters name; 
when he stood up amid the surging, wondering 
multitudes, and preached until the hardest and 


strongest of them cried out, “Men and brethren, 
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what shall we do?” It was well with John when, 
sure of the Master's love, he leaned his head upon 
His breast at supper, his dearest friends around him 
at the board. But I am apt to think it was still 
better with him, when, cut offfrom these friends, 
most of whom preceded him into the eternal world, 
and having suffered much for the dear Master’s 
sake, he sat on the rocks of Patmos, a banished, a 
lonely, yet a happy man. It is well to have grace 
of stillness that comes like dew, and sinks to the 
roots of all that is within us. But it is better 
still to have the grace of undaunted courage and 
strength renewed unto us day by day as we work 
the work given us to do. 

Suppose another transition, and say now, “Grace 
for grace,’—the grace of patience for the grace of 
active strength. The active working time, in some 
manner, comes to an end. Perhaps health fails, 
or circumstances change, or doors of opportunity 
are closed, or fields once white unto the harvest 
are now reaped and bare, and no other fields are 
whitening. Arrest, in some way, is laid upon the 
active power, and there is “need of patience.” Or, 


the work still going on, without abatement of 


H 
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energy in the doing of it, with no slackening of 
diligence or narrowing of opportunity, there is 
still, it may be, much need of patience. “Ye have 
need of this grace,” says the Apostle to some 
Christian people who were not at all disabled, who 
were, in fact, busy about the proper duties of their 
own place and time, “that, after ye have done the 
will of God, ye might receive the promise.” Work, 
and have patience. And still work, as long as 
working power is given, and still have patience. 
“Ah! but do you not see,” cries some hot and 
hasty spirit, “how every thing needs to be done, 
and I can do—nothing! The grace of busy 
strength I have worked out to its end; the glow 
of labour no more is on my face; and now, 
strengthless, helpless, what must I do?” Do 
nothing. Have patience. Take it from the God 
of Patience, Who gives it to His distressed 
children, and wait! Or the voice is more like 
this: “I am, happily, not disabled. I am doing, 
as far as I can see, all that caz be done in the cir- 
cumstances, and yet it is all in vain. Work, and 
prayer, and watchfulness are, alike, as water spilt 


upon the ground, at least in regard to the object 
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to be attained. What can I do now?” Do the 
one thing you are not doing in any sufficient 
measure, else you would never so speak. Have 
patience. Have patience with faith in the heart 
of it: for no wise and true work is in vain, nor 
any watchfulness, nor sigh of prayer. Fret not 
thyself in any wise; thine expectation shall not 
be cut off. Have confidence. Wait. The Lord 
knoweth. He will do what is right, and give 
what is good, to you as to others ; and now, when 
you need patience more than strength, He will 
bring to you, if you hinder not, that great gift. 
From the Saviour’s fullness you shall have supply 
“and grace for grace.” 

It may be well at this point to remind ourselves 
that there is no invariable order for the process and 
growth of grace ina human soul. Patience might, 
in some cases, be the first and lower gift; and the 
energy of an active faith the next and higher ; and 
peace, which in the order of illustration we have 
put first, might lie beyond both. As, indeed, it 
often does. For, among the sons and servants of 
God, there are strong and stormy souls for whom 


there is no rest, deep and assured, on this side 
H 2 
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the everlasting tranquillity. There are those for 
whom this world must be a battle-field as long 
as they are in it, and who must go through 
the death-gateway ere they set foot on the land 
of peace. 

Returning into the line of meditation, we take 
another and a last illustration of the principle of 
the text. The last and the best. ‘“:Grace for 
grace.” For the grace of preservation which ex- 
tends through the whole journey, and which of 
course ends and dies when perils and troubles are 
no more, there comes the grace of victory in death, 
and final acceptance before the throne of God. That 
will be the most blessed exchange of grace for 
grace that any of us can ever make. Look at the 
poor pilgrim, crossing the wilderness of life and 
time. What aspeck he seems! What a wavering 
shadow! How unlike one of the nobles! We 
know indeed that he has divine guidance and pro- 
tection all the way. Yet he is often foot-sore and 
weary, and “much discouraged.” The dust defiles 
him: and the heat exhausts his strength. Then 
the clouds darken over him, and the storms roll 


around. And there is no denying that, in some 
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instances, towards the close of the journey, through 
the failure of the bodily energies, and the growing 
infirmities of years, there is a kind of darkening 
down, instead of the much-desired shining away. 
All that you can say in some cases is that the 
pilgrim is still holding on his way. He has not 
turned back. His feet are heavy in the desert, but 
his eye is on the city still. Ah, but see how much 
this is in reality. Look at him now, when he has 
gone “clean over” the separating river, and is for 
ever out of the wilderness of toil, and danger, and 
distress, where preservation, and leading were 
needed continually, into the city of safety, and 
rest, and joy! Behold him now amid the shining 
throngs, robed in heaven’s pure white, holding in 
his hand her victorious palm, strong now in im- 
mortal strength, luminous by the outshining of the 
hidden glory, appearing before the very throne, 
and through the Lamb who sits thereon finding 
acceptance there! Is not this grace for grace? 
But let no one expect this before the time. Let 
no one expect dying grace until he needs to use it, 
until he is dying, “As thy day is, so shall thy 


strength be.” There are people who distress them- 
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selves not a little because they cannot obtain a 
premature victory, because they cannot die calmly 
and peacefully, or joyfully and triumphantly, in 
thought and feeling, long before they die in fact. 
They want to die a hundred times over, when “it 
is appointed unto men” only “once to die.” They 
are somewhat like the persons who seek money 
with insatiable appetite, because they picture all 
sorts of imaginary needs as arising in the future, 
which they must zozw have the supply for in every 
adequate provision. They not only burden them- 
selves with an imaginary future for themselves, but 
in thought they keep casting into the stores of 
their descendants, quite as if the gracious provi- 
dence that has done so kindly by them were going 
to die with them, and their children, and children’s 
children, would have no fatherhood, and no provi- 
dence over them at all. So it is, I say, with some 
Christians in regard to death and heaven. They 
want the dying grace before the dying comes; in- 
stead of trusting, as they ought to trust, that the 
rich and thoughtful love which has always met the 
needs of busy life, and many a time with unex- 


pected and surprising adaptations, will, when the 
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time comes, and the awful joyful necessity is close 
at hand, give the needed grace to die. My 
brethren, the fulness of God in Christ, out of 
which you have received all these years, will be the 
fulness of God in Christ on the day of your death ; 
and if only we seek the grace to live by as long as 
we live—be it peace, or strength, or patience, or 
watchfulness, or faith, or prayer, or whatever else 
within the great circle of the gracious beneficence 
of God—we need have no fear of finding the help 
that will be needed to go through the dark valley, 
and to stand up in the manifestation among the 
sons of God. 

From this subject some lessons of great import- 


ance come to us. As— 


I 


That we should not try to live in the past, or by 
means of the past, as distinct from the present. 
We should not seek to get a present living nourish- 
ment out of states, and frames, and feelings, all 
dead and gone. You would not go roaming the 
woods on a bright summer day, to gather the 


withered leaves of last autumn. Let them lie. 
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Let them sink into the soil and resolve themselves 
back to dust. Trust nature to get all the good out 
of them that is in them now, and to send it up and 
put it forth once more in leaf, or flower, or corn. 
If you want leaves, look at the summer trees, how 
they wave in the light, and quiver, and gleam, and 
whisper—millions of them! If you had all the 
leaves that were green last year, you could not 
out of them all make one green leaf to-day. So, - 
if you had your old states at command, if you 
could find them, and go into them, they would not 
be at all what you think them. They would not 
fit you now, and you would not be satisfied with 
them. Has it ever chanced to you to go back in 
maturer life to some scene that was hallowed by 
your youthful imagination, and which you had 
carried in your memory through many years, and 
then—to your intense disappointment—to find it 
not the celestial thing you had been fondly 
imagining, but just a common scene, like others 
around, Such mast be his experience, who zwi// 
clothe himself with “the tendes srace of a day that 
is dead, and can ever come back to him.” Why 


should he wish it? Is there not the living grace of 
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the living day? A living Saviour, and a living, 
quickening Spirit, to meet his living soul? A 
living providence, “ full of eyes before and behind,” 
to watch working and growing souls? A living 
love of God filling all the world like the light of 
the longest summer day? Trust to the living 
things, above all to the living Lord, for because 


He lives you shall live also. 


al, 


That as Christian men and Christian com- 
munities, we ought to be much afraid of stagnation 
—of “settling on our lees,” hiding our Lord’s 
money, sinking into a base contentment with what 
comes by the least effort, instead of still endea- 
vouring after all that is attainable of higher and 
better. We should never be afraid to undertake 
new enterprises for the good of men and the glory 
of Christ, if only they are designed in prudence. 
We should rather be afraid if we have not always 
something new on hand. The reason some men 
die, spiritually, or sink into a slumberous, bed- 
ridden state, that leaves them as useless to the 


world as if they were actually dead, is, that they 
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do ot devise and execute new things. They 
cast in the nets in the-old places, and in the old 
manner, long after the fish have forsaken the 
places ; and they decline to follow them into other 
places where they are known to be swarming, or 
to cast the nets in other ways, which more diligent 
neighbours have proved to be more successful. 
They “stand in the old paths.” Nay they almost 
lie down in them; and instead of being guides 
and helps they are hindrances and stumbling- 
blocks. And yet they profess to be leading the 
life that has for its inner law of growth the prin- 
ciple ~of “Grace for Gracely™ O; my “brethrenjan 
we but saw how the gates of opportunity open 
and close. How the possibilities of to-day, ne- 
glected, become to-morrow the things which God 
himself could not do: how unused strength wastes 
away, and brings up behind it no other strengths : 
how the grace that lies about all our occasions 
ready to flow upon them at the touches of our 
diligence, slighted, lifts itself up into the heavens, 
and leaves us in hardness and dearth: how, on 
the other hand, when used, it drops upon us like 


the rain, and distils like the dew; how work done, 
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makes work easier; how the voluntary use, even 
to exhaustion and waste, of “all that is within us,” 
and without us too—of soul and flesh, of love and 
brain, of time and strength, and hours of work 
and hours of prayer—will bring upon us and 
through the needs thus made by our faithfulness, 
the gentle pressures of the infinite fulness, God’s 
newest, freshest grace—if we but saw such things 
as these, what “girding” there would be among 
us! What gatherings together for co-operative 
work! What sounding of trumpets for the march! 
What goings up upon the land to be possessed. 


Come ; let us live as we may. 


III. 


There is another exchange which I am commis- 
sioned and commanded to propose to some; which 
perhaps scarcely falls within the compass of the 
language literally interpreted, but which is quite 
in the spirit of the passage itself, as it is quite in 
accordance with the will of the Lord of Grace and 
Glory. There are those who have never had 
“Grace” at all, in the full true sense. You have 


only had sin. Like all others you have had this 
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by inheritance, and bitter as it is, you have taken 
it by acts of your own choice and will. You have 
even resolved to work a portion out of it; or at 
any rate to make it yield a harvest of profit and 
pleasure before you would fling it away. But you 
have been grievously disappointed. Sin has 
shadowed you, and stung you, and burdened you, 
and sometimes almost sunk you to despair. And 
you have it now, a kind of second self within you, © 
from which you cannot be released, from which 
you cannot flee—yes, you can. You can cast out 
this Evil Spirit, or come to His feet who will. 
You can break the chain, or have it broken. You 
can leave your sin or throw it away. You can 
exchange it for—“Grace.” Grace for sin. Living 
for dying. Have no doubt of this. It is as true 
as the Gospel. It is as certain as the faithfulness 
of Jesus Christ, whose blood cleanseth us from all 
sin. He will take it all away, as to its power and 
principle, immediately; as to its effects and its 
very presence, ultimately, From this very day He 
will enable you—Yes, you, ready now, sometimes, 
almost to cry out in agony, “O wretched man that 


I am! Who shall deliver me?” to say instead 
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“J thank God through Jesus Christ.” And then 
_-farewell, sin. For Grace shall reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ 


your Lord. 


DOUBTING. 


“ Art Thou He that should come, or do we look 
Jor another ??’—Matt. xi. 3. 


wt MONG those born of women there had not 


arisen a greater than John the Baptist.” 
But in this world a great man may be in great 
trouble. Do not expect to find him, of necessity, 
on a throne—a little man can sit more comfortably 
often on a throne than a great one—or in a palace, 
or in a parliament, or in a pulpit. You may find 
him ina prison! John the Baptist—greatest man 
of his own time, by the testimony of Him who 
knows what true greatness is—now lies in prison. 
The place of his confinement is a castle in Moab— 
one of Herod’s castles. An old castle is to us, now, 
simply a picturesque and romantic object, a vener- 
able relic of antiquity, an ornament of the land- 


scape ; and as we gaze on the broken arch and the 
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“ivy-mantled tower,’ some feeling of tenderness, 
and almost of regret, is apt to steal in upon us; as 
though in its crumbling ruins something really 
valuable to humanity were passing from the world. 
As no doubt those old castles, in every land, have 
played their part, albeit often a rough one, in the 
chequered drama of human progress ; but, at least, 
they have often held within their massive walls the 
greatest extremes of human existence. In the great 
hall, feasting and song and revelry; in the dungeon, 
just underneath the feet of the dancers, the groans 
and sighs of the weary captives, and the clanking 
of the chains that bind them. If some fair woman, 
whose soul is full of revengeful malice, or some 
merry dancer who has made capture of a drunken 
monarch’s heart, wishes the head of a prisoner as 
the crowning zest to an entertainment, there is not 
far to send, or long to wait, for fulfilment of the 
hellish wish. Let the monarch but speak to his 
headsman, and the head will be here anon. This 
fate, as we know, zw2z// come to John the Baptist. 
At present, however, he is safe enough, and has yet 
some service to do, to his own disciples and to the 


world. Nor does it appear that he was suffering 
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any great discomfort in his confinement. Happily 
for him he had not been accustomed to “ soft 
clothing,” or to lodgings in “king’s houses.” His 
wilderness life had inured him to hardships, and the 
hardships of his imprisonment seem to have been 
as few and slight asthey could be consistently with 
safe detention. There appears to have been ac- 
corded to him even some privileges, for he had his 
own disciples about him—apparently in habitual 
attendance. Thus while in prison he was permitted 
unbroken communication with the outward world, 
as far as it could be carried on by others. In that 
outward world Jesus was moving up and down in 
freedom, and was working some of His mightiest 
works. John’s disciples, naturally enough, soon 
hear of these things ; and they are not slow to tell 
their master in the castle what they hear. Two of 
them are then sent by John to Jesus, to ask Him 
this all-important question: “Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?” 

There has always been considerable difficulty in 
the interpretation of this scene in John the Baptist’s 
life. If we take the most obvious meaning of the 


words, they seem to imply the existence of strong 
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and harassing doubts in his own mind. This is 
the view which many take of the meaning. If this 
view be the correct one, how had these doubts in- 
vaded, and for the time almost mastered, a spirit so 
clear-sighted, so intrepid, so majestically simple as 
his? This is he who not long since, pointing to 
Jesus as He walked, said, “Behold the Lamb of 
God!” If he be wavering now, what can be the 
reason? Several conjectures might be hazarded, 
as, that the long imprisonment had begun to tell 
upon his health, and that the mind, in sympathy 
with the body, was growing uncertain in its action; 
or, that Satan had received liberty to tempt him 
for a season; or that, mysteriously, in ways un- 
known to himself, and not of necessity involving 
any particular blame on his own part, the evidence 
of the Messiahship of Jesus Christ had begun to 
appear less convincing, and the whole case more 
doubtful ; and that, not knowing what to think, he 
sent the messengers to Jesus in the hope that 
something would occur during the interview; or that 
some answer would be sent to him, more or less 
charged with evidence, by which the painful sus- 
pense might be ended. 
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There is, however, another method of explana- 
tion, which is perhaps more generally adopted 
than that just described—that which supposes 
that (without the least doubt existing in his own 
mind) he despatched his disciples on this mission 
to Jesus, solely with a view to their advantage, 
for the dissipation of their doubts, and the satis- 
faction of all their scruples. That John’s dis- 
ciples, in remaining such, would be likely to have 
doubts of the Messiahship of Jesus, is only what 
we naturally expect. Devotedly attached to their 
own master, acquainted with Jesus Christ chiefly 
by hearsay, having perhaps never seen any of 
the brighter manifestations of His glory, they 
would be likely to be (as, from history, we know 
they were) suspicious of the claims of Christ; 
enviously vexed, rather than heartily pleased, 
with His popularity, and not at all disposed, 
quickly, to acknowledge ,;His superiority to their 
own master. Their master, however, concerning 
himself for their real welfare, feeling perhaps 
that at any time he might be taken away from 
them, sent them to Jesus, well knowing that per- 


sonal intercourse with Him was the one thing 
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needed to correct their prejudices, and make them 
Christ’s disciples. 

On the whole, we incline to this latter method of 
explanation, rather than to the former. It has its 
own difficulties, but they are by no means in- 
superable ; and they are rather fewer and _ less 
weighty, perhaps, than those which beset the other 
supposition. 

The probability is, then, that this truly “great” 
and brave man, in that spirit of self-abnegation 
which dictated the words, “ He must increase, but 
I must decrease,” is now engaged in the process of 
voluntary retirement—is endeavouring to detach 
his own followers from himself by attaching them 
to Jesus, in personal intercourse with whom, he 
well knows, their fobstinate prejudices, their scep- 
tical misgivings, their envious thoughts, must give 
way. 

But whether we take the one theory of explana- 
tion or the other, or suppose any possible combina- 
tion of them, we still have the same central subject 
for consideration—the salyect of doubting. Some 
one is in doubt—the master, or the disciples, or 


both. And the men come, and the doubts are 
12 
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brought, to Jesus Christ for solution and settle- 
ment. 

1. For ourselves, then, let us begin with this, 
that there is no sin in doubting. Some doubts are 
sinful. They are so when born of irrational pre- 
judices, of bred of an unregulated life. But doubt, 
of its own nature, cannot be sinful. For what is it ? 
It is acertain fluctuation of the mind, this way and 
that way, while as yet, in the matter in question, it 
has no convincing evidence. There may be evi- 
dence in existence, and quite accessible, of the most 
convincing kind. That evidence may be possessed 
by others, in whom therefore the continuance of 
mental hesitation would be unnatural and sinful. 
But until such evidence is in the possession of the 
hesitating individual, the continuance of doubt in 
him is altogether inevitable, and can therefore be 
no sin. The sin in such case would be rather, any 
distinct profession of faith which is not actually 
possessed. We give the word scepticism too 
narrow a range. Is not he a sceptic who violates 
the sacred claims of truth—truth in the form of 
personal sincerity? Is not he who professes to 


have, as an inward intelligent conviction, what he 
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really has not, at least as culpable as another who 
is partly heedless of evidence, and partly insubmis- 
sive to it? Are we to receive anything that is 
presented to us?) Impossible. For then we should 
hold within our so-called, creed all kinds of contra- 
dictory propositions and opinions. Then, are we 
to believe the loudest speakers, and yield to those 
who can make the most forceful presentation of 
their case? No. For real authority comes, for 
the most part, silently ; the eternal truth speaks, 
often, in “the still small voice.” Then are we to 
receive implicitly what our fathers have told us, 
what comes along our own traditionary line? 
Gladly let it be owned that much comes to us 
in this way which we can most reasonably receive, 
and be thankful for, and which it would only be 
harmful, and never helpful, to reject. Much that 
“our fathers have told us” passes very quickly the 
bar of our reason and with little intellectual con- 
sciousness on our own part. Much that comes to 
us from our spiritual forefathers, comes in the form 
of a living influence which mingles, insensibly, with 
our moral intuitions and prepossessions, and which 


we could not question even if we would. Still, it. 
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will not surely fora moment be admitted, that our 
fathers, because they are our fathers, have the right 
to impose on us their own beliefs, simply because 
the beliefs are theirs, and we are their children. 
For thus, Ritualists have the same right, and 
Roman Catholics, and Mohammedans, and Pagans; 
and their children the same duty—and the progress 
of the truth through the world is impossible. Do 
not, then, be afraid to doubt—~. ¢., to think, to. com- 
pare, to question, to search, to hesitate, to wait— 
to wait until the question is honestly settled, and 
the thing appears as itis. And this is said as a 
part of religious teaching. We do not need to ask 
leave of “free thought,” or “rational religion,” to 
entertain doubts and questionings, even on the 
highest subjects, if they are honestly entertained. 
Ask leave of them? We have leave of our own 
Master, who permits His disciples, and some who 
are not yet His disciples, to come up before his own 
very face, and ask Him the question, reverently, 
yet urgently—* Art thou He that should come, or 
do we look for another?” The miracles of Jesus, 
in one aspect of them, were the divine answers to 


men’s sinless doubts; and also the divine method 
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of preventing them from arising. “Believe me for 
the works’ sake,” is clearly an appeal to a rational 
scepticism, clearly an acknowledgment that when 
unusual claims are made on men’s faith and obedi- 
ence, men need, and may require, unusual evidence 
to substantiate them. Not that outward miracles 
are the only, or the chief evidence which Christian- 
ity presents to men. Christ himself is more than 
all His miracles. He is the eternal miracle of 
history. And His truth, and His teaching, and 
His life are full of self-evidencing light. One way 
and another, really in many ways, the needed 
evidence is given, and the answer, as it were, laid 
up, and waiting for all who honestly and earnestly 
put the question: “Art thou He that should 
come ?” 

2. But, secondly, faith is better than doubt. We 
are never encouraged in the Scriptures, nor are we 
justified by any of the dictates of natural wisdom, 
in cultivating, as an inner habit, an intellectual or 
moral scepticism. We are encouraged to ask ques- 
tions, of God and man, to read books, weigh evi- 
dence, reject fallacy, in one word, to “prove all 


things,’—but all this with a view to the ending of 
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hesitancy, to the settlement of faith, and the hold- 
ing fast of “that which is good.” So that to say 
we are encouraged to doubt, is only another way of 
saying we are encouraged to believe. The one is 
the means; the other the end. The means, as such, 
have no value apart from the end ; even become in- 
jurious if the end be lost sight of, or missed, or too 
long delayed. To rest on the sure ground of ascer- 
tained truth is to be in a state only second to that 
yet more perfect condition, which is described as 
“dwelling in love.” But, to be ina state of per- 
petual equipoise—to be conducting an eternal ex- 
amination into “evidences”—to be still vaunting 
what is called “the spirit of inquiry ”—to be “ever 
learning and yet never able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth ”—is to spend a life not only of 
personal discomfort, where there is any sincerity, 
but really of little credit or honour to him whose 
life it is. While, to glorify doubt as some do, and 
set up a cultivated sceptic as a kind of demigod, a 
paragon of all the intellectual virtues, is, to say the 
least, extremely foolish. What would be thought 
of a chemist who should conduct an experiment, 


day after day, making a number of little variations 
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in his method, but always withholding the deciding 
element from the crucible, or else persistently re- 
fusing to look at the result? Or, what would be 
thought of a merchant, always reckoning up his 
figures, but never writing down the final sums? 
Or, what of a captain who should sail his ship in a 
circle? Or, of a traveller always on the road, never 
reaching home or inn? But such is he who gets as 
far as being a bearer of the message, “Art thou He 
that should come ?” but who never reaches Christ’s 
presence to deliver it ; or who, when he comes into 
that presence, does not wait for Christ’s answer, or 
else does not receive, or perhaps understand it when 
it is given. 

3. But while there is thus a species of doubt 
which is almost contemptible, certainly has nothing 
in it of nobleness or dignity—a flippant, insincere, 
tournamental way of treating high and serious 
things—we come back again upon the former point 
—the existence of honest doubt—and that, too, in 
things lying more or less closely upon the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith, notwithstanding dili- 
gent efforts made to remove it. This subject is so 


large and various, that we can, at one time, do no 
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more than look at one aspect of it. But I will try 
now to say something practical, with a view to the 
resolution of such doubting, and, correspondingly, 
the formation and increase of a true faith. I will 
now, in the way of help and direction, lay down 
two general statements, and give what illustrations 
of them there may be time for. 

The first is this:—That in any attempts to sub- 
due scepticism, in ourselves or others, regard should 
be had to the proximate cause of it—or, since proxi- 
mate and remote are often inseparably blended, 
say to the veal cause—as far as that can be 
ascertained. 

For instance, there can be no question that a 
certain amount, sometimes a large amount, of 
mental perturbation and religious perplexity ex- 
tremely painful to the possessor, is the result of 
physical causes. The suffering body, sometimes, 
makes the troubled mind. We are accustomed to 
regard matter and spirit as two entirely dissimilar 
and opposite things. And no doubt they are quite 
distinct. Yet it cannot reasonably be questioned, 
that, for this earthly life at least they are in- 


separably allied. A labouring or a sorrowing 
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mind smites the health ; while on the other hand, 
health smitten, or in any way impaired, or inter- 
rupted, organically or functionally, affects again 
the mind. Not in every case. There are bodily 
troubles which never affect the mind at all; or 
which the mind has the power to vanquish without 
losing strength or cheerfulness in the process. We 
sometimes even see the inward serenity shining 
more brightly than before, through pain. We see 
faith’s greatest triumphs achieved within the sphere 
of tribulation. Much depends always on the tem- 
perament of the individual, and on the peculiar 
nature of the trouble. There are certain physical 
derangements and disturbances, especially such as 
affect the brain and the nervous system, which—— 
without the accompaniment of much pain—have 
the power of sending up thick and heavy clouds 
into the mental and moral region. In such a case 
it is really of little use to marshal the intellectual 
forces, or to bring in the moral or spiritual powers, 
with a view to the dispersion of such clouds; for if 
they are dissipated to-day—the generating cause 
remaining the same—they will gather again to- 


morrow. How often has the most skilful spiritual 
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analyst been completely baffled in the attempt to 
discover within the mind itself any sufficient cause 
of its gloom!* How often has the most tender 
Christian sympathy, expressed in the most thought- 
ful Christian ways, been met and thrown back by a 
desponding heart, resolutely bent on perpetuating 
its own unhappiness? The “refusal to be com- 
forted ” has, in fact, many a time assumed the form 
of spiritual perversity, and good Christian people- 
have been made almost angry by what has seemed 
to them to become a subtle form of selfishness—a 
kind of morbid love of darkness and misery ; when, 
all the while, the chief source and cause of the 
trouble has been in the body and not in the mind. 
In such cases physical medicaments are needed, 
and should be sought and used as the very “balm 
of Gilead” for the occasion—as the healing of 
God’s own hand. Light, and air, and rest, and 
change, the murmur of the ocean, the silence of the 
hills—such things are God’s very gospel for the 
case. Not His blessed gospel for the soul’s salva- 
tion—we know what that is, and where to find it— 
but certainly his gospel for the body, and, by that 


means, for the resolution of the doubt. 
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Then, if the doubt is purely intellectual, if it 
arises in the course of a natural development of 
thought and knowledge, perhaps even while ex- 
pressly examining divine truth with the hope, 
desire, almost purpose of believing it—then there 
must be applied to it an expressly intellectual 
solvent. Beyond all doubt there are questionings 
and uncertainties which will yield to nothing else. 
You cannot believe them down: the very question 
is, What to believe? You cannot pray them 
down; you can pray only for truth and light. 
You cannot force them down by acts of will: such 
“violence” is not sanctioned in the kingdom. 
You cannot ignore and forget them: they touch 
the central elements of your life. You cannot go 
round about them and pass on your way. There 
they are, waiting the honest consideration of your 
thought, and that settlement which true thinking, 
sufficient knowledge, and right judgment alone can 
bring. And if that settlement does not soon come, 
or does not come easily and all at once, then do 
not say that the doubts are resolved, or make 
believe even to your own mind as if they were. 


But just let them stand, and, meantime, go along 
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the path of duty and obedience as far as it lies 
plainly before you, not doubting that, soon or 
late, there will be to you also a fulfilment of the 
promise, “ Unto the upright light ariseth in the 
darkness.” 

There are, however, other doubts which have a 
moral origin—that is, they spring from certain 
spiritual and moral states, from certain likings, 
habits, courses of life. There is a great deal of 
doubting which has really no honest, intellec- 
tual basis at all, although it may, at times even 
ostentatiously, assume the intellectual form. It is 
bred of insubmissive tempers, and of unruly lives. 
Some men do not want to be Christians. They 
like physical enjoyments. They like selfish ease. 
They like the way of life that comes. They dis- 
like the trouble and possible disturbance connected 
with seeking another way. They are thus in- 
stinctively, and by habit, the “enemies of the 
cross of Christ.” But this is so serious a thing 
even to their own minds, that it cannot be allowed 
to continue without some justification. Hence the 
plausibilities which one meets with in certain 


circles of society, which are sometimes put forth 
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by members of Christian families, and which 
abound in sceptical literature. They are not the 
fair product of honest thought. They are the 
misbegotten spawn of “the old man, which is 
corrupt according to the deceitful lusts.” No doubt 
this will seem to-some an unfair and uncharitable 
thing to say, and they will be ready perhaps 
with the retort that, “however common it may be 
in animated disputation, it is never considered 
creditable, when argument fails, to impeach the 
motives of your opponents.” The reply to which, 
again, is, that argument does wot fail here, nor 
faith in it—we are placing the whole case, intel- 
lectually, on the strength of argument, on the 
validity of proof. But the state of our motives 
may greatly affect our power of conducting an 
argument, may help or hinder our perception of 
truth. If, therefore, what we have just said be 
true, then it would be very unfair to truth, and 
very uncharitable to charity, not to say it. Either 
it is true, or a good many Christian people are 
mistaken, when they recall and describe the state 
of mind out of which they came, when, with loyal 


and loving hearts, they embraced the Christian 
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faith. Their remembrance tells them that, “when 
they were without Christ,” the difficulty felt in 
the understanding was comparatively little, and 
that the real offence was taken by the heart. 
When the grace of repentance came to them, 
and the gift of submission, the whole case was 
decided. 

Any one, then, who has doubts of this character 
will see, surely without difficulty, how to seek the 
solution of them. Be true to what is deepest and 
best in your own nature. Let conscience speak. 
Put down, for the time, self-will, and ask for the 
will of God—or, if you prefer the formula, let 
your better self will your inferior self into shame 
and silence. In one word, obey the Lord’s in- 
junction, all the more that it is also a most gracious 
invitation, and “come unto Him,” labouring and 
heavy laden, and He will give you rest. 

We thus come to the second general statement 
to be laid down for direction and help. This— 
That nearly all doubts concerning Christ or Chris- 
tian truth ought to be brought in some way before 
Christ himself, and given as it were into His own 


hand for solution. Of course, this direction will 
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not apply to one who is as yet quite outside the 
whole question. To one who is still entangled 
amid preliminary difficulties perhaps nothing effec- 
tual can be said until he is some way through 
them. To say to him that he ought to bring his 
doubts to Jesus Christ, would seem like saying 
that he ought to believe in Christ before he yet 
knows whether He is the proper object of human 
trust for salvation. “How unphilosophical,” he 
might say, “to ask us to come to the very person 
about whom, in one form or other, the doubts are en- 
tertained, for the solution of them!” On the same 
grounds, however, it might have been suggested to 
John the Baptist that it was quite useless to send 
his disciples to Jesus himself. A modern logician, 
if he had been at his side when he proposed the 
mission, would have said, “No; do not send to 
Him. If you will, send messengers to watch Him, 
to hear Him speak, to speak with those who have 
heard Him, and with those who have been healed 
by Him, if there are any such. Let them go to 
the Pharisees ; let them also consult His own dis- 
ciples; and thus collect from every source and 


quarter all the evidence and information they can 
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find, for or against His claims; and let them bring 
their report, when you can judge the case for 
yourself, without asking His opinion or judgment 
in the question until it is decided.” 

Nor dare we say that all this would be captious 
and insincere. There is a measure of truth and 
wisdom in it. It was partly thus, in fact, that the 
Baptist ruled himself in this great matter. He 
had been collecting evidence. He had heard in 
the prison the works of Christ. He had heard 
much, but not enough. Either on his own part, 
or on the part of his disciples, there was a lack of 
full conviction and entire satisfaction. The whole 
case was in such a state that the personal testimony 
of Jesus was now the one thing needful. The case 
was so far advanced that no farther step could be 
taken effectually until the doubters and the person 
doubted should meet face to face. 

The reply was clear, prompt, convincing. But 
it is well worthy of notice that it is not a simple 
categorical answer, Yes, or No. It is almost an 
argumentative reply, It is an answer to the doubts 
behind the question more than to the question 


itself. He replies by presentation of fresh evi- 
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dence, by things done, by miracles wrought in their 
sight, and by the character of the things as, neces- 
sarily, the symbols of other and better things. 
Here we have a most important part of the 
answer which is now, and always, being given to 
all honest doubt and serious inquiry. This, in fact, 
is partly what we mean by coming to Christ. We 
cannot expect any vocal answer to questions put, 
nor any manifestation of visible presence. But He 
is really in the world. His kingdom is here. His 
disciples are here. His work is going on in the 
Church, in society, in men’s lives and hearts. That 
work is always open to examination, and if it does 
not testify still to his Messiahship, truly, although 
in different persons and places in very various 
degrees, then do not believe in Him. This much 
He seems to say to us Himself, perpetually. But 
if His work is bearing perpetual and strong witness 
on His behalf—if by the Christian illuminations 
“blind” souls get light, if, by the healing and forti- 
fying energies of the Gospel, “lame” souls rise and 
walk upright, if leprous, withered affections are 
flushed with new life, if “the deaf” hear and 


eagerly listen to the heavenly message, ravished 
K 2 
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with the sweetness of the sound, and if you see 
companies of Christian men banded together, not 
for the pursuit of wealth, or fame, or honour, but 
that they may promote justice, and temperance, 
and benevolence among themselves, and that they 
may the better preach the gospel to the poor— 
then you have evidence the same in kind as that 
which Jesus sent back by the messengers to John 
in the prison. It was strong enough to be appealed 
to then. Morally considered, it is prodigiously 
stronger now. Every generation has been adding 
to it, and to-day it is as strong as Christendom— 
indeed, it is much stronger, for it points to what 
Christendom desires and aims at, but does not 
fully attain. Can any one consider all this—viz., 
what Christianity has done for men in the way of 
moral renovation, from the first, and what it is 
doing now, and how completely alone it is in the 
world in all its specific functions and powers—how 
absolutely without a rival, and yet still put the 
question, “Do we look for another?” Rather, does 
not the question of John the Baptist give place to 
the noble confession of Peter—“ We believe that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ?” 
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If, however, it must still be in some degree 
question, and not wholly confession yet, at least, 
now we may ask you to put the question directly 
to Himself. In the progress of a soul there comes 
a point where arguments, and evidences both ex- 
ternal and internal, have, for the time, no more 
force of a progressive kind. They make certain 
things clear, produce certain convictions, and there 
an end. They await the touch of new vitalities, 
which come only of personal communications. The 
needed gospel is no longer —certain things are 
true—but—the Lord lives, and I may come to Him! 
and tell him of all my doubts, and of my half- 
beliefs, and of all my flickering fears, and of all 
my cleaving sins, and of my rising hopes and 
unquenchable aspirations. I may come to Him 
and throw my whole soul into the question. “Art 
Thou He that should come”—with bread of life 
for this heart-hunger which is often pain, with 
water of life for this deep inner thirst, with heal- 
ing for this wounded spirit, with truth and love 
and God for this unportioned heart which aches 
and sighs as it turns, evermore, in upon itself? 


“Art Thou He that should come?” Or must I go 
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from thee, unanswered, unforgiven, undowered, 
and away again into a world, which now will be 
darker and more barren than before, to “look for 
another?” Try—O try for thyself, this marvellous 
experiment—whether a man may now speak to 
Christ and have answer from Him, as really, if 
not in the same way, as John and Peter and 
Martha and Mary spake to Him, and had answer 
from His lips in sound, and from His heart in love. 
We can well afford to be without the sound for a 
while, if, in the stillness, we see light in his light, 
and feel within our breast the warmth, the com- 
fort, the rest, which can come only from His. 
Reverently then, yet urgently, press into His very 
presence, and find some way to lay upon His heart 
your life’s unanswered question: “Art Thou He 
that should come?” And in no long time the 
answer will be so complete and so satisfying, as to 
settle and extinguish the question for ever in your 
heart, and to raise up in its stead this clear joyful 
testimony of your faith and love: —“Lord, to 
whom shall I go but unto Thee, for Thou hast the 


words of eternal life ?” 
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“ Stablish Thy word unto Thy servant, who is 
devoted to Thy fear.”—Psalm cxix. 38 
Y the “word” here, some understand simply 
the promise of God, and they take this verse 
as a prayer for the fulfilment of the promises 
which God had: given, as the needs of his servant 
might require. 

But, in truth, the meaning is far larger, and 
comprehends the whole word of God's revelation 
—truth, precept, command, judgment, promise— 
he prays for the confirmation or stablishment of 
the whole. 

To “stablish” is to confirm, to make valid, and 
sure, and reliable, and good. “ Stablish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us.” “Establish it for 
ever, and do as Thou hast said.” The Lord— 
“stablish, strengthen, settle you.” 
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In itself, the word of God is incapable of being 
made any more “stable” than it is. It has His 
own stability. What is fully revealed cannot be 
revealed again. What is true cannot be more 
true. What is immeasurably good cannot be 
made better. 

But this may be. We may come to see a 
revealed thing much more clearly, to apprehend 
a true thing more effectually, to appreciate more _ 
sensibly a thing which is inconceivably good. 
And this, I apprehend, is exactly the thing prayed 
for here—that God’s sure, strong word, may be 
made more strong and more sure—not in itself 
but—in its relations to us. “Stablish Thy word 
unto Thy servant, who is devoted to Thy fear.” 

Well, but here is a strange thing—a man who 
is a true “servant of God,” “devoted to His fear,” 
praying for what he surely must already have, 
else how could he be a servant? Or be living in 
Jehovah’s fear? He seems to assume, clearly and 
without any doubt, his own personal consecration, 
and then he prays for that, which must surely be, 
at least in considerable measure, assumed and 


comprehended in the very idea of a true personal 
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consecration. Unless God’s word is made sure 
to a man, he never will become His servant. If 
he zs His servant, why should he pray “Stablish 
Thy word”? Why too should he say in the 35th 
verse, “Make me to go in the path of Thy com- 
mandments, for therein do I delight” 2—*“ Therein 
doIdelight. It is the way of my choice, of my 
joy!” And yet—“ Make me to go in it”—as 
if I were unwilling. This apparent contradiction 
or discrepancy is easily solved in a true experience, 
and can be, in fact, solved in no other way. Is 
not this the very condition of many and many 
a one? “Stablished,” yet moved; “devoted,” 
yet uncertain ; “serving” God truly, yet looking 
and longing for clearer warrant, and higher sanc- 
tion, and more inward grace, to make the service 
better ; “ believing,’ yet crying, sometimes, “with 
“tears, Help Thou mine unbelief?” 

Some more than others, but all less or more, 
may pray for the confirmation of God’s word, at 
least in respect to its truth, its preciousness, and 
its power. 

I. 


In respect to its truth, The revealed religion is 
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truth from the God of truth. But, as we often 
have occasion to say, it is moral and spiritual 
truth; to be proved therefore by moral evidence, 
not by mathematical demonstration, exact, in- 
superable, from which there is no escape. If the 
divine truth of our salvation were capable of being 
revealed to us as are the axioms and principles 
of mathematical science; or even if it could be 
put in the form of logical propositions, to be 
proved in cogent reasoning, and accepted by the 
judgment when proved —religion, in such case, 
would lie mainly in the intellect, and unbelief 
would be impossible in any rational mind. A 
man cannot, if he would, disbelieve a mathema- 
tical truth which he once fairly perceives. Nor 
can he resist the conclusion of a correct logical 
syllogism. He has no merit in believing in such 
a case. He must. But the truth which brings 
life and freedom and joy to the spirit of man does 
not come with that zd of authority. It has a 
higher authority. It has evidences of its own, 
suitable to its nature. Evidences, however, which, 
although overwhelmingly convincing when fully 


attended to, may yet easily be resisted, as they 
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always are by unbelief; or (which is more to the 
present point) which may be perceived and appre- 
hended very imperfectly. They may waver to 
our view. They may be bright to-day and dark 
to-morrow. Now like a rampart of mountains, 
and now a bank of cloud. 

These intellectual hesitations, not unaccom- 
panied with solicitudes, come most naturally in 
a time of intellectual activity. The introduction 
of new ideas will dislocate, for a time, the old 
harmonies. Doubts boldly expressed will, for the 
moment, shake a true faith. Doubts reverently 
hinted, will do no less. A mysterious incertitude, 
of which no rational account can be given, will 
sometimes creep into the mind. Sin affects our 
perceptions, always. The devil can darken the 
human mind. There is not one single truth that 
has not its awful shadows—that is not rooted deep 
and far away in impenetrable mystery. A thought- 
ful progressive spirit must pass through the shadow 
in reaching the truth: at any rate must see the 
shadow in looking at the truth. 

There can be no sin, and I see not that there 


need be any ultimate harm in thus becoming 
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aware of difficulties, in thus perceiving some of 
the darkness which lies beyond the light. The 
harm will be, and the sin, if one adzdes in the 
darkness, and gathers it about him in thicker 
folds, when he might pass through, and reach the 
place of clearer light. 

Are there any serious intellectual doubts about 
the “Word” of God? About its divine origin? 
Or, concerning its inspiration? Or touching any 
of its great doctrines? These doubts must be 
dealt with in their own nature, and for what they 
are. As they affect a man’s mind he must meet 
them with his mind—he must examine the evi- 
dences which have been adduced for the disputed 
points, and take time to make the examination 
complete. If a man, for instance, reads a good 
deal of the sceptical criticism of the time, and a 
good deal of light literature, which is not unfre- 
quently spiced by a little scepticism to make it 
more piquant, and—nothing, or something by the 
merest chance, in the department of the Christian 
apology and defence—that is not fair. It is fair 
neither to the truth nor to the mind. He is not 


taking the proper way to solve his doubts. He 
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is feeding them. Some of the greatest books in 
the English language, written expressly for the 
defence and confirmation of the Gospel in some 
points where assault had been made upon it, are 
quite unknown, except it be merely by their 
names, by men who are exercised with doubts on 
the very points which those books were written to 
elucidate, and which, in the opinion of competent 
thinkers, they have done much to settle. “Give 
attention to reading.” 

The book itself should be read. “The Word” 
is the thing in question ; is the thing therefore 
which should be known. And not by hearsay 
evidence, although it should seem fairly given ; 
nor by little specimen parts struck off by little 
hammers of controversy, but, as far as may be, 
in its own breadth and wholeness. It carries 
its own lights, evidences, defences. The best an- 
swer to some of the doubts that arise about it, 
is—to read it. That is what some never do. They 
never thoroughly read the Bible; and, as a con- 
sequence, they do not perceive its continuities, its 
harmonies, its grandeur. “The Word of God” is 


a great building —a historical, moral, structure, 
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growing through the ages ‘into a very temple— 
coherent, symmetrical, grand. And as you do 
not see a vast architectural pile by looking at a 
pinnacle, or a buttress, or a window, or a tower, 
so you do not see God’s great idea in the Bible 
by taking a verse, or a chapter, or even a single 
book. The cutting up of all the books called 
Bible into chapters and verses is not a divine 
thing, but wholly a human; and is partly advan- 
tageous and partly the reverse. The good man 
who improved the season of daily equestrian exer- 
cise by making, or perfecting, a vesicular division 
of the Scriptures was in that largely helping, and 
yet partly hindering his fellow Christians. This 
division furnishes daily bread, in suitable measures, 
for devout souls ; but it also, sometimes, interrupts 
the sentiment, and obscures the sense. It is well 
therefore sometimes to read a whole book at a 
time. You will be surprised to see in how short 
a time this can be done, if you try. An inspired 
Epistle can be read, thoughtfully, in less time than 
you need to get through the chapters of a tale in 


the current Number of 


Magazine. In one 
way or other, the book itself ought to be read by 
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all who are in any way concerned about its truth. 
To read it, is, in many an instance, to find an 
answer to the objections made against it. 

Then, again, there are doubts and irresolute con- 
ditions of mind which can only be exchanged for 
faith and fixedness dy the instrumentality of work 
—honest, earnest work for God. Ifa man’s natural 
sight is perplexed and beclouded by an indolent 
life, or by luxurious habits, or by living in a 
poisoned atmosphere, what is the use of sending 
some famous oculist to discourse to the man, 
learnedly, of the action of the optic nerve, and the 
general structure of the eye? Far better send him 
out into the fresh, wholesome air. Make him work, 
and he will probably soon come to see better. 
Make him climb the hills, and he will be rewarded 
by the vision at the top. “Exercise thyself unto 
godliness.” 

But our text seems especially to remind us that 
there are some doubts—affecting the Word of God 
as truth—which will yze/d only to prayer. Not to 
thinking, not to “reading,” not to Christian work- 
ing—only to prayer. The text is a prayer. It is 
the looking of the shadowed soul up to the very 
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source of light. It is the cry of the darkening spirit 
to the revealing God. It is like that other cry: “O 
send forth Thy light and Thy truth; let them lead 
me—let them bring me unto Thy holy hill.” Or, 
like another of the prayers of this psalm: “ Open 
Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of Thy law.” All such prayers bring 
the spirit of man into immediate communication 
with the Spirit of God. The praying soul, amid 
its troubles of doubt, speaks thus to the hearer of 
prayer: “Stablish Thy word unto Thy servant ;” 
and unless religion is all a dream, and our hopes 
in God the greatest vanities of our life, there must 
be answer. God gives truth—revealed truth—to 
man. He gives also this great privilege of prayer 
—access to Himself—to ask the meaning of the 
thing revealed. The Bible abounds in promises, . 
the most direct and specific, to give light and 
wisdom, and holy guidance and holy spirit, to 
them that ask Him. . So that one who comes to 
God in prayer for intellectual and moral light in 
spiritual doubts and scriptural difficulties, has no 
cause to abide in the hesitation of a moment as 


to whether he will receive what he asks. If his 
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prayer is earnest and continuous, he will have the 
light he seeks as certainly as the man who, at mid- 
night, turns his face eastward and travels to meet 
the rising of the sun. “Good and upright is the 
Lord, therefore will He teach sinners in the way ; 
the meek will He guide in judgment, and the meek 
will He teach his way.” 

How, exactly, the light will come in each parti- 
cular case, we need not too carefully inquire. 
There will certainly be no supercession, nor any 
disparagement of any of the inferior sources or 
means of light—of the intellect—-of the conscience 
—of the active powers—of the Bible. On the con- 
trary, they will become more vivid and luminous, 
for the light will shine through them. The intel- 
lect will acquire sharper power and a more admir- 
able discrimination. The Book will then reveal 
its “wondrous things.” The sphere of labour for 
God will seem great as a king’s palace. In one 
word, “the truth,’ which hung in doubt and 
shadow, will stand out clearly in its own evi- 
dence: will shine brightly in its own light. God 
will “stablish His word unto His servants who 


are devoted to His fear.” 
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II. 


In respect to its preciousness. The Gospel is ex- 
ceedingly precious. “It cannot be gotten for 
gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. Jt cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx or the sapphire.” 
“All the things that may be desired are not to 
be compared to it.” It is better than pleasure, 
honour, wealth, and all earthly glory. It is the 
life, the health, the everlasting joy of the soul. 
It is “unsearchable riches ;” “treasures of wisdom 


) 


and, knowledge ;” an “unspeakable gift ;” a foun- 


; 
tain of eternal fulness from which all need may 
be supplied ; it is eternal life—given to us, brought 
to us, wrought in us by God Himself. 

When first consciously received, it is accepted 
with thankfulness and joy. In those cases, espe- 
cially, where the conscious reception is strong at 
a particular time—the time of religious decision. 
There is a profound, emotional excitement, and 
some ardour of appreciation. It is felt to be an 
infinite benefit! The mercy of God is wonderful! 


And in answer to it, the “first love” is pure and 
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sweet, and warm and tender. The first love is 
fed by fresh discoveries, by wondering thought, 
by rapid acts of faith, by grateful memories, by 
new-born hopes,—these all make fuel for that 
holy flame. Alas! that it should change, and 
cool, and wane, and darken! But it does! Ah! 
how often! Sometimes how much! Reproach- 
fully, one day, there comes a voice through the 
chill, through the dark: “I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love.” 

Now, let it be understood and confessed that 
there is something in “first love” which, in the 
very nature of the case, cannot be renewed or 
continued. A living continuity involves change, 
growth, progress,—is, in fact, the very opposite 
of sameness. We have not snow-drops in summer. 
We have not the morning light on the noonday 
sky. In the growth of the Christian life, tender 
feelings have a tendency to solidify into strong 
habits. The delicate emotions shield themselves 
in the settled principles: and this is quite legiti- 
mate and wholesome. So far allowance should 
be made, lest a man should arraign himself un- 


wisely, and be discouraged by mistake. 
b2 
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But not too much allowance. It is true that 
growth in the natural and physical world generally 
becomes hardness. The stalk is much firmer than 
the blade ; the fruit is harder than the flower ; the 
man can laugh at storms that would blow the frail 
life of the child away. Yet, wherever there is 
growth, there are delicate and vital parts which do 
not lose their sensibilities. The Christian growth, 
too, is different from every other. It is the purest 
and tenderest of all. It is meant to preserve 
delicacy—sto make perpetual youth—to flush the 
summer with the greenness of spring, and to crown 
both spring and summer with the mellow fulness 
of the autumn. It is meant to hold a// the seasons, 
visibly, and to mingle the one with the other 
without any loss. In this growth there is to 
be perpetual flourishing ; ever green leaves; rich- 
coloured blossoms that never fade; fulness of 
sap; fruit to old age. There is to be the child’s 
heart in the old man’s bosom; and “the beauty 
of the Lord their God” upon all the faithful 
people. 

There is no feeling or emotion proper to she 


beginning of the Christian life that a man need be 
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ashamed to have, that a man ought not, indeed, 
even to desire earnestly, to possess still in man- 
hood, and on to old age. Sensibility of sin, over- 
whelming sense of the love of God, gushings of 
gratitude, gleamings of hope, life gathered into 
unreserving consecration, panting and yearning 
after heaven—are such things as these to be con- 
sidered as discarded from, and in no way properly 
belonging to, the maturity of the Christian life ? 
On the contrary, are not those men who keep and 
cultivate them, in the really Christian sense, the 
best men? Are not they the men of whom their 
fellow-believers and the world will most readily 
take knowledge that they have been with Jesus? 
Are not they the men whom children like instinc- 
tively, and come to? whom mourners trust, and 
troubled persons? to whom a sinner will tell his 
disquieting secrets? who will be asked to pray 
for the tempted, for the fallen, for the sick, for the 
dying? And all this because they are felt and 
seen to be most like the Master. My brethren, it 
is not a slight misfortune to any of us, if we are 
losing our tenderness—if the softness and sensibility 


of our nature are passing away from us, and the 
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flushings and colourings of grace. No amount of 
strength will compensate for the loss. “Do I really 
sorrow less for sin than once I did? Dol pray less 
earnestly for pardon and deliverance? Is there 
less of marvel to me in the Divine condescensions— 
less of sweet, strange, overwhelming mystery in 
the cross of Christ?” Or, Imay make the test 
simpler, and not so awful, while, perhaps, in some 
instances, it may be as effectual, by asking myself 
if “I see less beauty than once I saw in a handful 
of flowers ? less clearness in a springing well? less 
touching simplicity in a little child? less of 
sacredness in home? less worth in friendship? 
less holiness in daily loves ?” 

The very serious possibility at which we are thus 
pointing, is one of the special dangers which beset 
active Christian people in a time like this. It is 
not at all uncommon now to see men getting well 
on in the world—not by craft, and guile, and 
slippery ways,—but, fairly and honourably, doing 
_ unto others as they would that others should do 
unto them, and yet, losing the while, something of 
the inner spirit and glow of the Christian life— 


something of that which is worth unreckonably 
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more than all the wealth they can win, than all the 
honour they can wear. “The cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of 
other things entering in, choke the word, and it 
becometh unfruitful.” 

This is a loss of which one Christian will hardly 
speak to another. If there were open sin, or sin 
not open, of which he knew, a Christian brother, if 
he were worthy of the name of brother, would not 
“suffer the sin.” He would remonstrate, reprove, 
exhort. He would seek to restore the lapsed one 
to “the paths of righteousness.” But here is a sad 
misfortune of the inner soul which a Christian 
brother dare hardly touch. He may suppose. He 
may have sad apprehensions. He may pray for 
such a one; but he will hardly speak. For he is 
not sure. There may, after all, be the nourishing 
of the life, in secret. And, even if he thinks there 
is not—he is not sure of himself. He does not feei 
himself possessed in sufficient measure of the 
delicacy and tenderness which he desiderates in his 
brother to justify him, at least in his own estima- 
tion, in speaking a word on the subject. The 


pastor, too, will distrust himself. He will be afraid 
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of the back stroke—“ Thou that teachest another, 
‘teachest thou not thyself?” For, indeed, it seems 
that a man, or a minister, should have almost an 
angel’s purity before venturing to deal with honour- 
able Christian men on the loss, or supposed waning 
of the inward love, the delicate spirit-life. And 
yet, the life as one of sensibility may be waning. 
There may be the hardening of emotion, and the 
sealing up of the springs of the first love. 

Pause! and feel if there be (I speak to all). 
Search, and see. Listen, and hear. The “still 
small voice” within will tell. Shut out the world. 
Make inward silence. Make solemnity. Make 
inquisition, Make judgment. And see if any 
thing be lost—not perhaps in the flesh, and fibre, 
and bone, and muscle, and visible build of your 
life, but—in the breath, the glow, the pulsation, in 
the life of the life. And, if you have lost anything, 
then take instant means to have the loss repaired. 
Just where and when discovery is made of decline 
and failure, there and then begin renewal and 
repair, In the silence, in the solemnity, at the 
inner judgment-seat begin anew to live, and love, 


and breathe, and glow, and weep, and tremble, and 
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rejoice, and yearn, and pray. Let the love of 
Christ constrain you as it did once—in days now, 
perhaps, long gone by. Let the Spirit “seal” 
you once more “unto the day of redemption ”— 
your heart thrilling under the sacred touch. Geta 
baptism of repentance to cleanse your soul afresh. 
Pray for a faith which will make all things new, 
Pray that the joys of salvation may be restored, 
and that the bones, which are stiffened, if not 
“broken,” may again rejoice. Pray back the dews 
of your youth. Pray, as with your face to the east, 
until morning lights quiver up the sky. For those 
lights will come, as you pray. “ While you are yet 
speaking”? the dews will gather. In spirit, you 
will feel young again, God will make the Gospel 
precious to you as at the first. He will “stablish 
His word unto His servant, who is devoted to 


His fear.” 


III. 


In respect to its practical power. As there may 
be a good deal of outward activity where there is 
only a slender faith, and a fitful love—in short, a 


very meagre inward experience ; so, on the other 
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hand, there may be a clear enough intellectual 
faith in the Gospel—a faith liberated from all 
speculative doubts, and some experience of its 
preciousness hardly less than joyful—at least for a 
while, w7zthout any corresponding manifestations of 
these things in practical Christian work and visible 
life. It is really wonderful (and ought to be ad- 
monitory) what a power we have to sectionalize 
our life, to sever it into parts, so far at least.as to 
keep the vitalities of one part from flowing duly 
through another. If there be one point in human 
experience more dangerous than another, it is 
exactly the point between faith and practice, be- 
tween inward love and outward work. I am sure 
that that point, or that region rather, is one where 
Satan has great advantage. He persuades us that 
it is enough to ¢hink truly, to feel tenderly, and that 
we really need not fritter away the fine bloom and 
strength of the inner man, in constant rounds of 
dusty activity. Are there not many intelligent 
Christian people who do very little visibly and 
expressly for Christ? Is there not a great deal of 
hidden silent love in Christian hearts, burning like 


lamps in inner rooms and dark places, which, if 
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brought out, would shed around some cherishing 
warmth, and some genial glow and brightness ? 
We cannot hold life healthily thus. It is a ques- 
tion whether we can be sure of holding it at all, 
for long. “Vow, therefore, perform the doing of 
it,’ lest the impulse to the doing should irrecover- 
ably die. ‘“ Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do 
do it with thy might ”—quickly and strongly, lest 
the inward might should die with neglected out- 
ward opportunity. We have been speaking much 
of the value of emotion in religious life. But after 
all there is a way in which we may be safe and 
right, although the well-springs of emotion may 
seem to flow less freely—zizs way of steady practi- 
cal obedience. Our emotion should not be a tur- 
bulent and intermittent thing, like the pool of 
Bethesda, which took motion and gave healing only 
after it had been “troubled” by the angel; but 
rather, like “the waters of Siloah—that flow 
softly,’ but also steadily, and equably, all day 
long, and all through the year. “Continuing in 
Christ’s word, we become His disciples indeed.” 
And we “ shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make us free.” Let us pray God to “stablish His 
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word” to us in this respect also—to make religion 
to us more than clear intellectual faith, more even 
than heart-joy. Let us ask Him to make it the 
supreme and practically regulative force of our 
whole life—calm, steady, onwards, guiding and 
ruling us from duty to duty, and from day to day. 
And there can be no manner of doubt that what 
we thus “ask” will “be given to us,” that what we 
thus “seek” we shall “find.” Aiming thus to 
serve Him in every sphere of our life, He will open 
to us all the fountains of His grace, and, especially, 
make that “word” which “is settled for ever in 
heaven” as firm to us on earth as it is in heaven 


itself, 
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“ The world passeth away and the lust thereof : 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.”—1 Johnii. 17. 

O words could express more briefly, but at 
the same time more clearly and completely, 
the one only state of safety and permanence for 
man, or indeed for any creature—“ He that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever.” We may well, 
therefore, examine this position with much concern 
and care, in order to see what, as a condition of 
mind and character, it is ; and how men come into 

it ; and by what means they abide therein. 

Where there is a will there is a person. Human 
language would be a mere delusion if the phrase 
“will of God,” so much employed in the Scriptures, 
could be regarded as no more than equivalent to 


” 


“natural order,” “system of things,” “the power, 
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not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” God 
then is a Person, conscious, intelligent, wise, active, 
ruling. He has a will: and His will is like the 
will of the creature in this, that it expresses 
His character. What God wills He approves, or 
loves. What God wills, He zs. If then He has an 
express will concerning us, it follows that when we 
know it we know all that vitally concerns us. 
There can be nothing above, behind, beyond it. It 
is THE WILL OF GOD—of the all-perfect One— 
the Infinite—the Eternal—the Being possessed of 
all that can be imagined of moral excellence. For 
in our very idea of God we sum up perfection.. We 
can think of nothing better. We can think of 
nothing more. Knowing and doing the will of God, 
we never can be surprised by unknown powers; by 
any sudden revelation of tremendous possibilities of 
an adverse kind. The will of God is all. Knowing 
that, we know the nature of things ; we know the 
character of virtue—we know what truth is; and 
goodness. We get to the source of law, obliga- 
tion, authority. All are. inseparably connected 
with, all indeed are contained in, the will of God. 


We pray for what we believe to be this world’s 
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greatest and highest good, when we say, in the 
words our blessed Lord hath taught us, “Thy 
will be done on earth even as it is done in 
heaven.” So much for this supreme, majestic, 
venerable thing called the will of God. 

We ask now, what the natural will of man is? 
Is it for, or against, the will of God? Would 
that there were even a doubt. But there is none. 
Against, unquestionably. Will against will: the 
finite against the Infinite: the sinful against the 
holy will. We can come no nearer the knowledge 
of the essence of sin than this—that it is the 
will of man. against the will of God. Not that 
there is declared, or even in most cases very con- 
scious, opposition. For it is not true that men, 
to their own consciousness, and by direct acts of 
their own will, go against God. That is not what 
the Scriptures assert. There is one word— 
“ungodliness ”—which tells the whole sad tale. 
Men live “zzthout God in the world.” They fill 
their lives, or strive to do, without Him who is 
the alone abiding fulness; and direct their con- 
duct without reference to His authority; and 


habitually act from principles which He con- 
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demns ; and seek after ends which are different 
from, and inconsistent with, the great ends He 
has put before us all. They forget God—live and 
act much as if He had not spoken, as if He 
were not speaking now—almost as if He had no 
existence. 

Now remember, that, as in God, so in man, 
will is character. What a man wills, settles what 
he iss He may J/ook this way or that at times, 
but the way “e goes is the way of his life. His 
will seen in his practical choice, is the resultant 
of all the moral forces of his nature. And since 
men do will against the will of God; since, as a 
matter of fact, this zs the state of the case, the 
character and condition of man must be evil. 
What could be sin if this is not sin? And since 
God did not design man for this, since his ideal 
of the human creature and life is just the oppo- 
site of this, it follows that we are justly and 
honestly described as “fallen,” “alienated,” “de- 
praved.” We may quarrel with the words, but 
we are inwardly obliged to assent to the sub- 
stantial truth of the thing that is meant. Hearers 


of the Gospel, when suddenly assailed by some of 
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the strongest epithets of the Scriptures, are apt 
to feel for the moment as if the Preacher were 
calling names, and making exaggerated state- 
ments which never can be confirmed by any 
proofs on which men are accustomed to rely. 
And no doubt it is in this as in other things 
very easy to be unwise, and inefficient. It is one 
thing for God to describe us all. It is another 
thing for any one among us to endeavour to set 
forth that description to the rest. But, whatever 
we may think of the statements of men, who that 
sits down in the silence to listen to God’s own 
testimony when He speaks it directly Himself to 
the heart, can long maintain objection to even 
the strongest epithets and darkest descriptions > 
The truth of the case is felt to be as sad as 
almost anything that can be said about it. There 
comes to him who thus thinks, a feeling, a dumb 
dull feeling, yet a feeling with subdued pain in 
it, that z¢ zs will against will, and that in opposing 
the great and good will of God he is attempting 
the impossible. It is always more or less 
touching to see feebleness matched against 


strength, even when the feebleness is all in the 


M 
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wrong, and the strength is all in the right ; and 
therefore, simply as a conflict, it is touching and 
pitiful enough to see man in his frailty matching 
himself against the omnipotence and justice of 
God. But, viewed from the higher ground, it is 
even more ¢erridle than it is touching, to witness 
and consider the moral wrongness of the state— 
the self-willed state which leads the man to 
oppose God and to persist in that opposition. If 
there be utter sin and evil in the world surely it 
is found in willing, and willing—not against ever- 
lasting strength merely: really there might be in 
that something noble, if the everlasting strength 
were not companioned by everlasting justice and 
love. But the awful thing is to continue to will 
against perfect goodness as well as against infinite 
power. What can come of it? Nothing but 
destruction—nothing but the fate of that which 
changeth and “ passeth away.” Can a man will 
against time so as to stop the flow of its moments? 
Can a man will against space and put himself 
out of it—in thought even, not to say in act? 
Can a man will against mathematical or necessary 


truth by making two and two into five, or by 
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changing himself into another being? He may do 
any of these things as soon as will against the 
will of God, and make his will prevail and suc- 
ceed. He may “have his will,’ as we say, for a 
while. But in having it, he does not secure even 
a temporary happiness; seldom attains even what 
he immediately wishes, and designs; far more 
frequently is disappointed, mortified, driven back, 
floated away—‘“the world passeth away.” 

Surely then it is evident that if there be a 
Gospel—a message from God that shall be “good 
news” to a man, it must bear directly and effec- 
tually upon man’s evil will. The will is the vital 
thing inthe man. It is at least the earliest and 
most constant indication of vitality ; and until 
it is touched and changed any real and permanent 
good is not accomplished. 

The case of forgiveness without sanctification 
has been often put, as at least conceivable. It is 
a case which never, in reality, exists: and is, 
perhaps, when all things are considered, impossible 
even to conception. But, short of forgiveness in 
the deep full sense, we may imagine a good deal 


in the way of outward advantage attained — 
M2 
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penalties and consequences of sin annulled, as 
far as possible, as they accrue; earthly blessings 
multiplied ; angels sent to bear a man company ; 
heaven made splendid to his view. But, after all, 
nothing effectual is done for him, or can be, while 
he carries in his bosom the old, hard, evil will, 
impenitently set against the good will of God. 
On this, therefore, the Gospel must and does bear. 
There are many ways of compendiously express- 
ing the Gospel, but a better it would be hard to 
find than this—¢hat it is the good will of God 
overcoming the evil will of man. By means no 
doubt: wondrous means! By His own self- 
sacrifice ; by suffering love ; by revelation of truth ; 
by donation of the Spirit—because these and the 
like things are necessary elements for the case, 
the nature of man being such as to forbid the 
hope of any change being wrought in it by mere 
strength—by what we call omnipotence. Yet all 
these—written revelation, manifested Christ, atone- 
ment, comforter, powers of the world to come— 
are instruments of the good will of God seeking 
to change, and, in many instances, happily, actually 


changing the evil will of man. “Thy people shall 
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be willing in the day of thy power.” God worketh 
zm men, “to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

Then the question of questions to a man must 
be this:—“Am I, now, with my will, doing the 
will of God?” The matter may be put in many 
other ways: but this is practically, perhaps the 
most efficient and satisfactory. 

It may be put thus: very often is so—‘Do I 
believe in Christ? and is my faith a true and 
saving faith? If so, then as faith does not stand 
alone, always in some degree “worketh by love,” 
“purifieth the heart,” “overcometh the world,” 
why then—having faith, I have all. 

Or, again. The matter may be put thus :— 
“Do I Jove Christ? Do I love Him for His good- 
ness, and for His wonderful grace to man, and for 
the matchless beauty of His character, and for 
that He is ‘altogetner lovely?’ If I love him, 
then my faith must be true. I cannot but believe 
in him whom I love. And so, again, all is well.” 

Or, thus :—“ Have I repented of all sin?” Am 
I sorry for my evil heart and evil ways, with 
unfeigned sorrow—with repentance that needeth 


not to be repented of? If so, then repentance is 
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change. Change from evil must be change to 
good: and once more all is well.” 

And here is a favourite way of putting it. 
“ Have I been converted? Am I truly born again 
of the good Spirit of God—truly regenerate in 
heart and mind, so that old things have passed 
away from my life, and all things have become 
new? If thus born of the Spirit I am a child of 
God. I have the unction! I have the seal! I 
have the earnest! I wear the likeness! I possess 
the secret! I carry the white stone with the new 
name written which no eyes can read but mine. 
I cry Abba-Father, and again all is well.” 

Now I am far from saying that these forms of 
this vital question ought never to engage our 
attention. They will, they do come before indi- 
viduals in particular states and moods of mind, 
most appropriately : and to be able to answer any 
one of them, clearly, and favourably, still more of 
course to be able to answer them one by one is 
decisive of the personal condition. But that is 
just the difficulty—to be able to do that quite 
satisfactorily. Can an answer be quite clearly and 


legitimately given without availing ourselves of 
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that practical form of the question which is, as 
we cannot but think, preferable to any other, and 
which is before us in our present subject—this 
“Am I, xow, with my will, my living will to-day, 
doing as I can, the good will of God—doing it 
feebly, imperfectly, no doubt, but still doing it, by 
preference, in choice, with determination, with an 
honest and supreme desire that I may come to do 
it more and yet more perfectly, until—on some 
calm bright day, the first day of accomplished 
Salvation, I shall begin to do it without defect, 
intermission, or weariness—like the: saints and 
angels in heaven ?” 

Observe now the superiority of this method 
above those. Let a man begin to think of his 
own conversion, of his own repentance, of the first, 
or even of the present acts of his faith and love 
ain enters at once into a metaphysical world, 
and he is very apt to be perplexed and misled. 
No doubt the metaphysics are those of religion, 
but they are metaphysics still. The elements are 
subtle, quick, delicate, changeful. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult, it is all but impossible to test and 


arrange them perfectly ; and to come to a decisive 
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resulting judgment. If a man is groping his dim 
way amid experiences, feelings, moods, supposed 
states of his own mind in past days, he deserves 
great sympathy, for he is like one in the dark 
night seeking for lamps and lights of other days, 
with no lamp in his hand to guide his steps. If 
he has no lighted lamp in his hand, how can he 
find the half-burnt terches, and the empty oil- 
vessels which lie along the now dark pathways 
of the past? 

In an exercise of that kind everything depends 
on memory. How can a man be sure that memory 
has not failed him? It does in other things: it 
might in this. He may have forgotten some fatal 
flaw in his faith, or love, or repentance,—some ob- 
stinate doubt that would not bend, some dense 
darkness of evil that would not melt. If so, he 
is comforting himself with delusion; he is happy 
by means of a fatal mistake ; he is building on the 
sand. 

Besides, it is “somewhat against” exercise of 
that kind that it takes one so completely back 
into the past; which ought always to be, in some 


senses, a dead thing to a living man. Of what 
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avail is it all, unless substantiated and confirmed 
by a living present and a hopeful future? The 
very law of life and progress consists in “forgetting 
those things which are behind and in reaching 
forth to those things which are before.” 

Now, see the superiority of our present criterion. 
It is not a metaphysical test. In a measure, no 
doubt, it is, as everything must be which pertains 
to the human mind, or in any way takes cogni- 
sance of the states. of that mind. But it is not 
nearly so subtle and complicated as the others. 
It does not require an indefectible memory, for it is 
simply an answer to the question: “What am I 
now?” Not, “Have I undergone a certain spiritual 
change? and have I had, subsequently, a requisite 
amount of spiritual experience?” But just this— 
“Am I, yet, a self-willed creature ; or have I be- 
come one of the Saviour’s willing people? Am I 

still keeping up the black, silent controversy of a 
| mis-judging heart with and against God? Or have 
I been won over, at least in spirit and will, although 
not yet perfectly in feeling and act, from self and 
sin, to truth, and love, and God?” Now, while, no 


doubt, this is a deep and searching question, and 
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so comprehensive withal that it may be said to 
embrace everything in itself—the very things 
- which we have regarded as somewhat unsuitable 
and misleading being really comprehended in it— 
it yet comes out to the consciousness in a very 
simple form. It is really a questioning of that 
consciousness 22 zts wholeness ; and from that 
whole consciousness must come the reply. Happy 
he who can at once say: “I am of those who do 
the will of God. Through grace I am aiming at 
the life of whole and constant obedience.” 

Happy he, for whoso thus doeth the will of God 
has entered the world of reality and permanence 
as one belonging to it. He, too, is going to abide 
for ever—is now already in the ever-abiding state. 
Surely a wonderful assertion to be made, in a 
world like this, and concerning a creature so frail, 
and so fleeting, as man! Let us see how it is. 

In the visible creation “there is none abiding.” 
All is motion and change. We speak, poetically, 
of “fixed stars,” but we know that they are all 
moving on, almost as swiftly as thought can travel, 
along far pathways of space, seen only by the eye 


of God. We speak, too, of “the solid earth,” and, 
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in our common thought, set it out as the chief 
symbol of reality and permanence. “The ground 
beneath our feet” at least is firm! and “the ever- 
lasting hills” will never fall or change! Yet all 
the while we know that really nothing is more 
changeable than this world. What are all its 
strata but garments it has put on and off again? 
What are its winds, and clouds, and rains, and 
dews, and frosts, but instruments of change? This 
world’s days are but the flicker of light “ passing 
away.” Its nights make a shadow that melts 
while we sleep. Its seasons come and go fleet and 
fast ; bloom and blight, opening bud and withering 
leaf,. following each other in quick succession. 
“Seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night” never 
cease: but also never cease when they come, to 
“pass away.” All is phantasm and unreality. 
There is something, of course, in the material 
world ; but what it is no man can tell. Whatever 
it be in ultimate essence, it is something which 
cannot continue in one stay. There is a sense in 
which, even already, “the earth and the heavens 


are fleeing away from before the face” of God. 
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They pay this homage to the Unchanging and 
Eternal, that they stand not for one moment of 
time in the same state or place. 

And what of “the world” in the other, the 
human, sense ?—the world that men make zz the 
world ?—composed of ideas, pursuits, businesses, 
possessions ; the kingdoms they build, the battles 
they fight, the laws they enact, the discoveries 
they make, the money they hoard, the honours _ 
they strive for, the pleasures they enjoy ;—O! what 
is it all but one shining, shadowing maze of illusion 
and evanescence! All of this nature that is zz the 
world is of the world, and, with the world, “ passeth 
away.” Man’s physical frame, although it be the 
noblest of all organized structures, is not exempted. 
The human body crumbles and falls to ashes with 
all other failing things. It, too, belongs to this 
“passing away” world; and when it is laid in the 
grave it may well enough seem to natural reason 
and sense that “all is over,” and that life, in every 
sense, went out with the last sigh. 

But no. Man is not a// shadow. There is an 
inner substance of which these outward changes 


are the accidents, and which itself, as substance, 
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does mot change. There is that in a man which 
can do the will of God. Rather that which doeth 
the will of God zs the man—the man evolving 
truest manhood, rising superior to time and chance, 
achieving, and realizing the gift of God which is 
eternal life. What happens to the disobedient 
will no one while in this world can fully know 
or tell. Into what ruin it may fall, and in what 
fierce flux of things it may be doomed to be for 
ever passing away, who can foresee? But this 
we know—write it on creation’s brow,—sing it 
over graves,—that obedience and immortality are 
inseparably linked—that to do the will of God is 
to abide for ever. 

The one business of life then with us now is 
that we do the divine will. There is a will of 
God for us in, and right through, every day— 
running along the line of its duties and cares; a 
will which we are to discover ; which we are to 
do; and in the doing of which we consolidate our 
immortality. Grand! that even here, in this ever- 
shifting scene, we can build up the house that 
shall not be taken down—the “house not made 


with hands, eternal in the heavens,” Every duty 
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faithfully done is like a stone, built in, that shall 
abide. And love and prayer will add cohesion. And 
suffering patience will give depth and strength. 
And hope and aspiration will bring tenderness and 
beauty. Every active and every passive grace 
will contribute something to the completeness and 
permanency of the life that is set in obedience to 
the will of God. And the thing to be desired is 
(so simple and yet so difficult) that we should 
lay this idea along our whole life, and make it 
touch every part of it. Believing in His boundless 
good will to us, and accepting its expressions and 
fruits in the gospel, we are to make His will 
ours ; not as working for salvation on the ground 
of merit, but as joyfully falling in with the 
declared purpose of a salvation which is all of 
grace. We are to love what He loves; and hate 
what He hates ; and do what He commands; and 
suffer what pain or sorrow He sends; and carry 
what burdens He lays on us; and thankfully take 
the pleasant things He bestows; and in and 
through all, to rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God. 


And all this, not on high days and at special 
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times alone, but, as much as we can, at all times, 
and in all things—in the sanctuary, in the city ; 
when we eat and when we pray; when we are 
glad in the joy of life, and when our tears fall 
like rain.- In all we are to do the will of God, 
and then, and thus—we live upon the flow of His 
being, we participate, as far as creature can, His 
immortality, at His bidding we put forth our hand, 


and take of the tree of life, and live for ever. 
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Romans xv, 1, 2, 3. 


N the first verse of this chapter is the conclu-— 
sion from the whole argument and statement 

of the previous one. “We then’”—seeing these 
things are so—“we, that are strong, ought, to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” In the 12th chapter is a rich and full 
statement of general, moral, and religious duty 
binding upon Christian people. In the 13th 
chapter is a statement, equally complete and 
clear, of political duties and relations. In the 
14th chapter the Apostle treats of the duties of 
Christians united in the same great fellowship, 
and members of the same particular church, to each 
other. And here, at the opening of the 15th is 
part of the summing up of the case. The Three 


Points of it that will come before us are these :— 
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I. That we ought not to please ourselves. 

2. That each ought to please his neighbour. 

3. That to help us in this we ought to consider 
much, and deeply, the example of Christ. 


I. 


“We”—who are the “we”? Christians; but 
not that alone. Among Christians, the strong. 
“We that are strong.” Among Christians there 
are the strong and the weak. These diversities 
always have been, and they always will be. “ The 
strength here indicated is not, the general strength — 
of Christian character, As iota a measure 
is implied But strength in the one respect of a 
broad intelligent faith as to the lawfulness of all 
kinds of food, and as to the complete abrogation 
of the Mosaic law. } 
. It is very noticeable that the Apostle has no 
corresponding exhortation to the weak, You would 
expect that he who writes, generally, to “servants” 
and “masters,” to “wives” and husbands at the 
same time, would, in a connection like this, address 
“the weak” while speaking to the strong. But it 


is not so. I suppose one reason of this may be 
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that He foresaw that very few would be willing to 


vw accept the-terms as descriptive of themselves and 


their state—that for one who would go and stand 
under the inscription—“the weak,” there would 
be ten ready to stand under the name and title 


2 


of “the strong:” ze, even while holding those 
particular opinions and prejudices regarding meats, 
and regarding the Mosaic law, which the Apostle 
here expressly declares to be characteristic of 
“the weak,” in fact, to constitute the weakness, 
they themselves would be the last to allow or to 
perceive this. They would rather be disposed 
to think themselves “strong,” and firm, and faith- 
ful, holding on to truth and divine commandment 
amid general defection. 

The same difficulty would be found now in 
getting any considerable number of people in a 
community to acknowledge themselves “ weak ” 
in any matter of Christian faith or intelligence. 
Therefore, we don’t need an exhortation to the 
weak. | Perhaps we may reach some of them 
while speaking to the strong. The strong are 


not to please themselves, 


As to self-pleasing, it never is good in any 
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case whatever. Self-pleasing in its first and lowest 
form is pure animality. The tiger pleases himself 
when he seizes the fawn; and the fox, when he 
steals into the poultry-yard and carries the fowl 
away to his den. ’Tis no sin in the tiger or 
the fox to do as they do. It is their beastly 
nature—it is their instinct—it is their necessity. 
And if a man will do the like, and never even 
try after more and better, then in that respect 
he is just an erect animal, and “has no pre- 
eminence above the beast.” 

Self-pleasing is of the essence of sin. In one 
form sin is just the enormous exaggeration of 
the self. It is the little unit trying to take itself 
out of all the relations, and away beyond the 
sweep of the laws. It is the monotone trying to 
overpower the harmonies. It is the plant repu- 
diating the soil that feeds it, insulting the air 
and light on which it lives. It is the figure one 
presenting itself as a sufficient solution of every 
mathematical problem—an epitome of the whole 
science of numbers. If self-pleasing were to get 
into the heart of the physical world, you would 


see all the chemical particles flying off from 
N2 
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each other. The law of attraction would be 
cancelled. There would be only the law of 
repulsion left. All force would be centrifugal. 
There would be no growth; for growth in the 
vegetable and animal worlds alike consists or is 
secured by one organ or part allowing nourish- 
ment to flow through it to another, and in the 
joint combination of a//Z organs to provide for 
the nourishment of the whole. All nature, if 
we could hear its speech, would be vocal with 
such language as this, uttered by each particular 
thing :—“I am a channel. I am an instrument. 
I am a link. I am a minister. I live only in 
company. I live dy other things that live. I 
live for other things that live. I receive and 
give, and give and receive during every moment 
of my life.’ And it is in suck a world that the 
creature man stands up in his selfishness and 
says, “I live to please myself?’ Yes: and that 
creature man has been made expressly to show, 
in a higher sphere, the beauty of an intellectual 
development and a moral harmony. Made to 
show the excellence of obedience, the greatness 


of service. Made in the image of the God 
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who serves all,—’'tis He who says, “I have had 
light. I have made a discovery; I live to please 
myself.” 

Self-pleasing always tends to meanness of 
character. It is clean against all that we under- 
stand by nobleness, magnanimity, courage, honour. 
It is against all the public virtues, such as patriot- 
ism, benevolence, and the charities of life. 

Self-pleasing tends to corruption, just as any 
given thing must rot when it ceases to give and 
take; just as the stagnant water becomes. unfit 
for use. 

Self-pleasing always inflicts injury and misery 
upon others. 

Self-pleasing is enormously difficult to the self 
that is always seeking to be pleased. So difficult, in 
fact, as to be ultimately quite impossible of realiza- 
tion. More, and yet more, must be had of this, 
and that, until more is zof to be had. Better and 
yet better ; and, alas! better will not come. The 
horse-leech lives down in the heart of self-pleasing, 
and she hath—not “two” but—a thousand daugh- 
ters, who a// cry in harsh chorus, “give, give.” 


What a perdition is involved in the eternal craving 
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of the passions !—or, as we might say, in eternal 
selfishness. 

-~ So much concerning self-pleasing in general. 
But here, in this passage, is a peculiar form of it— 
the Christian form of it—the Christian form of an 
unchristian thing. Then the beginning of Chris- 
tianity in a human soul and life is not the death 
of self. It is the death of self degum. But the 
process of dying is a lingering and a long one— 

’ interrupted and stayed for a while, often, by 
spasmodic and fierce attempts to live. Many 
and many a time self says, “J wll not die.” 

When a sinner, in his natural hardness, comes to 
the cross of Christ, and sees Him “evidently set 
forth, crucified” for his soul, he himself begins to 
die. The old man; the bad, the bitter self is 
slain. The good, the better self is born. Slain? 
Yes, but dy crucifixion ; and crucifixion is a linger- 
ing death ; and so you have the whole large family 
of the selfishnesses among Christian people, and 
all the forms of self-pleasing cultivated—each 
taking the form that suits his own taste and 
inclination ; each liable to fall into the old grooves, 


to tread the old ways, to put on the old habits. 
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If this be the case then, Christian people ought 
to be constantly and watchfully on their guard 
against this thing. There is, absolutely, no one 
whom it will not beset. The vivacious will have 
it presented to them in forms of excitement and 
amusement, which, if indulged in, will draw them 
away from the important duties of daily life, as 
well as from some of the severer duties of Chris- 
tian service. The modest and retiring will have 
it presented to them in forms of sloth and ease 
—they will think that it can injure no one, and 
no precious interest, that they should take their 
rest. The busy will have it presented to them 
in the forms of avarice, and ambition, and 
fame, and honour; in fact, all the vices and 
all the faults are but different dresses which, 
that protean character, the old self, puts on, as 
it goes up and down the world, murmuring 
“We ought to please ourselves!”” “We ought 
to please ourselves!” Beware! brother ; sister ; 
young disciple; old disciple; Timothy; “ Paul, 
the aged’’; or, even grandmother of Timothy 
—beware! lest, unwittingly, ye fall into that 


soft and easy, and yet, if truth must be spoken, 
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hell-born habit of pleasing se/f Please the 
higher self and welcome. Please your mag- 
nanimity. Please your courage. Please your con- 
science. Please your sense of justice. Please your 
generous dispositions. Please the love that lies 
sleeping in you, deep, and vast, and far. Please 
the powers, and the sensibilities, and the activities 
of the Christian life; and then, not you alone, but 
angels and God Himself, will be pleased. But as 
to pleasing that other self, that second you, that 
meaner creature you sometimes find yourself 
lapsing into, all danger and all soul-death lie 
that way. It is surely no irreverence to follow 
the figure that has been given us, and say, “Let 
that man be crucified.’ Put fresh nails into the 
hands and the feet. Pierce shat cold black heart 
with the soldier’s spear. The dear Christ died in 
His love and purity, and rose again, and revived 
that chat dark man of sin might die for ever. 

We say “ Beware!” to all. And are we not justi- 
fied ? For see, the injunction is to those, who, it might 
well be thought would need it least; or, not at all. 
“The strong”—why should ¢hey, at least, not please 


themselves? “The strong” here are the advanced 
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men in the Christian community. The men of 
higher intelligence, and clearer faith, who are free 
from ‘narrow prejudices, who have come out into an 
ampler liberty. Surely, it were better that such 
men should have their way without hindrance, and 
that all opposition to them in their progress should 
be stilled. “Is it not good that far-seeing men 
should be eyes to the blind?” No, not in this. 
Not beyond a certain measure of service. The 
blind are getting their own sight. They will see 
by and by, and meantime, it is better they should 
grope and guess their own way, than that they 
should be slighted, and only told to take a hand. 
Is it not good that lithe and muscular men should 
be feet to the lame? No, not beyond a few paces 
here and there; certainly not to carry them all the 
way. It is better the lame should begin to use 
their own limbs and so drive the lameness away. 
Strength is a beautiful thing both in the region of 
thought and in the sphere of action, But it is 
beautiful no longer when it becomes intolerant of 
any thing that is not as strong as itself. The 
weakest human creature on the earth has certain 


rights of which the strongest may not deprive him, 
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and certain duties which the strongest cannot do 
for him—no, not under any pretence whatever. 
The weakest believer in Christ Jesus, in like 
manner, has certain rights which cannot be appro- 
priated by the saintliest and the best,—ought to be 
exercised by himself alone. “ We, then, that are 
strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.” We ought not to 
drive when we find we cannot lead; nor wax 
fretful and impatient of delays which are in- 
evitable; nor lose temper over great things, or 
over trifles, for that will show that we ourselves are 
growing weaker; nor impute malign motives to 
others ; nor even to think ungenerous or unchari- 
table thoughts concerning them or their action; but 
rather seek to settle our strength in this—in the 
universal charity which “beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things ”—and then, as the result, achieveth all things. 


Whe 


If not ourselves, then whom? “Let every 
one of us please Ais neighbour.” “Every one of 


us!” Not one can be exempted, ’Tis no use to 
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plead peculiarity in temperament or specialities 
in circumstance. No such thing can be allowed. 
You have a neighbour. Very well then, come 
here and read— Every one of us” must please 
his neighbour. 

But here comes a difficulty: and yet no 
great difficulty when we look at it more fully. 
It is this. If the neighbour is to be pleased 
by me, why should not the neighbour please me 
in return? If there.be an obligation at all, it 
must surely be mutual. And so we shall end in 
self-pleasing, after all. He'll please me, and I’ll 
please him. Besides, how do I know that to 
please him will profit him? He may be a self- 
willed man. He may be tyrannical, or obstinate, 
or luxurious, or cowardly. There may be a ten- 
dency in him, ze@, to one or more of such like 
things, and if I please him, I may very likely 
nourish in him these bad qualities.” But here 
is the safeguard, in the passage itself—in the 
whole of it. “I am to please my neighbour for 
his good to edification.” The one of these words 
explains the other. “Good to edification” means 


good in the spiritual sense, religious good; the 
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building up of the character in spiritual life. 
That is to be the end and aim of any compli- 
ance with his wishes that may be made. It is not 
that one Christian man is to yield to another 
simply because he wishes it. That would be per- 
fect childishness, and would produce very bad fruit. 
It is this, that a man in yielding must exercise 
an enlightened benevolence and have a view to 
the real and lasting good of the person with 
whose desires, or wishes, or tastes, such com- 
pliance is made. Well, then, is a man consti- 
tuted the sole judge of what is best for his 
neighbour? Have I the right, when some con- 
cession is expected of me and waited for, have 
I the right to go, as an authoritative judge in 
the case, and say, “No; it would not be for 
your good, and therefore I cannot yield it?” No. 
Not that exactly, either. Neither his opinion nor 
mine is absolute and infallible. We are both to 
borrow, each from each, and then act for the best. 
If the spirit be good, there will be but little of 
practical difficulty in settling the limits of con- 
cession—in each “pleasing his neighbour for his 


good to edification.” 
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Of course there is no room for concession in 
matters of vital importance. It would be a cruel 
kindness to a fellow-Christian to yield to him in 
any matter affecting saving truth or common (uni- 
versal) duty. The whole question is about things 
less than vital—things indifferent—things which 
may be this way or that way. This way may 
seem the best to me; may be really the best 
forme: Yet it may not be the best-for all, -Or 
it may be abstractly the best for all, and yet it 
is not to be forced on them. They must have 
time to grow and liberty to think in order to 
come up to it; and if they ever come up to it, 
it is never to be forced on them. Iam to please 
them for their good to edification. For good 
to edification? Why what is that but pleasing 
the new, the better self in the man, just as 
I seek to please it in my own breast. Ah! if 
I seek to please the Christ that is formed in 
his heart—the hope of glory—I shall be sure 
to do well. And he, my neighbour, will, in 
that case, hardly by any possibility, mistake my 
motive and my meaning. He will see that 


I am yielding for Christ’s sake. He will see 
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that it is the yielding of strength: that it is the 
yielding of love, in which all strength lies, and 
that will be to him like a very presence of Christ, 
and will do more to correct his errors, and supply 
his deficiency, and corroborate his feebleness, than 
the clearest statements and the firmest reasonings 


can do. 


Li 


I said like a presence of Christ. For was not 
this just the behaviour of Christ Himself when 
Herwas: here:?n st Bven'iChrist i Even «Ghiiste? 
Look up to the heavens! to the heaven of heavens, 
where shines His eternal glory; where dwells 
eternal blessedness. Let your thought travel, as 
you can, away higher than, and farther than, all 
heavens. Outstretch space and time and look 
into the bosom of God, and there is Christ! 
basking in the uncreated light, dwelling in the 
eternal beatitude. { “ Even Christ,’ “who was 
with God,” “who was God,” pleased not Himself 
by retaining that condition, when a great need 
arose, and when, by a change in His state, He 


could supply the need. “He was rich, and for 
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our sakes He became poor; that we through 
His poverty might be rich.’ How crystal 
clear this disinterestedness! How matchless this 
condescension! The benevolence, the pity, the 
tenderness, are so wonderful, that it is only now 
and again that we get anything like a true 
view of them. To a young child a hundred is 
as inconceivable as a million. Beyond a certain 
sum all numbers are but names. There are no 
corresponding ideas. Alas! it is so with us 
(partly through our own fault) and the conde- 
scension of Christ. We cannot look up and sce 
where it began. We cannot look down so far 
as to see where it ended. Above us is the 
glory, and beneath us is the shame. Above us 
is the heavenly serenity, and away beneath is 
the shuddering hellish gloom. And He came 
from the one, and went to the other. He who 
had no personal need to do it, unless, indeed, 
it be a need of God to pity the miserable, and 
lift the fallen, and, by His own suffering, to save 
the lost. 

And when He was here, He never spared 


Himself. He never chose the easier way. Never 
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waited for the weather. Never postponed the 
doing of a duty. Made no pre-arrangement about 
His meals: often went without them. Or about 
His lodgings : often found them on the mountain- 
side. Healed hundreds of sick, and lame, and 
blind: but never turned a stone of the desert 
into a loaf of bread for his own hunger. He 
was rich in all divine qualities of character, in 
all miraculous powers, which were in continual 
exercise for the benefit of others. But He Him- 
self was poorer than the poorest, in regard to 
any personal benefit from them while here. The 
arm of omnipotence was still, while the crown of 
thorns was pressed into His brow. He went, 
without one flash of anger, one word of resent- 
ment, to the last ignominy of the cross. Here, 
then, is our example, high and glorious, and yet 
near, and human, and touching. And we are to 
do as He did, and be as He was. “Even Christ 
pleased not Himself.” Shall I please myself, and 
say that I am following Azim? Shall I not 
rather gaze anew at this great sight—a holy, 
happy being denying Himself, and suffering for 
others, through life and death ? 
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—A god, manifest in the flesh for man, and going 
among the poorest and the worst to lift them up 
and bring them home. If I can but see that — 
beauty as it is, I shall do no more hard things, 
and speak no more harsh words, and form no 
more uncharitable judgments of my fellow-Chris- 
tians. If I can have the same mind in me that 
was in Him, if I can have a full, free, baptism 
of His spirit, of His cross—the very baptism that 
He was baptized withal—then, it is little to say, 
there is no fellow-Christian whom I will not love 
and help; for there is no human being on the earth 
so far away from God that I will not follow to find; 
or so sunk in distress or degradation that I will 
not try to heal, and comfort, and lift up, and 
bring home. 

Am I speaking, by these lines, to any such? 
Are any far from God? callous, and careless of 
divine things? or half-awakened, and filled with 
brooding misery on the discovery of so much evil 
within ? or plunged into despondency by frequent 
failure? or caught in the sweep of some provi- 
dential calamity, that seems to have carried reli- 


gious hopes as well as earthly comforts away with 
re) 
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it? or, in any misery, in any darkness, to which 
flesh is heir? 

I will not talk to you about the feeling of 
Christians to each other, or to you; but I will 
lead you up to the feet of Christ Himself: If 
you will come—would that I could bring you! 
and there—there at His pierced feet, beneath 
His melting eye, within the safe heaven of His 
love—there, and in all this world, there ovZy, will 


you find soul-rest. 


SHOULD IT BE ACCORDING TO OUR 
MIND? 
“Should it be according to thy mind?” —Job 
xxxiv. 33. 
HAT things do not happen to us according 
to our own mind, we know very well. No 
one has all he wishes. No one has exactly what 
he wishes. Many have a great deal in the life-lot 
which they deprecate, object to, resent, and strive 
against with all their might, albeit in vain. 

Much, of course, in this matter, depends on the 
“mind” aman has. How much “mind” has he 
to begin with? Of what nature is it? How 
is it ordered and kept. If the temperament 
is placid, and the habits, taking their shape from 
that, are easy, the friction of things will be less, 
and disappointment will never be very deeply 


felt. But if the temper is keen, and the will 
02 
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strong, and the view of life and duty defined and 
decisive, then between the soul and events there 
will be continual collision. There will be toiling 
and fretting; the building up again of things which 
have been cast down, a looking about for things 
that are wanting, vain regrets for what is lost, and 
a constant wonder, animated almost by a sense of 
injury, that things w7/7 not take their right shape ; 
—all this will be, z/ess there shall come in, 
happily, the explanation and corrective of a trust- 
ful faith, of true religion—unless the baffled one 
shall take time and thought, and quietly put to 
himself the question, “But sould it be according 
to my mind ?” 

This is a question ; and what we have to do is to 
answer it. It is striking to think that the answer 
might be in the affirmative. And what a happy 
state of things that would disclose: “ Yes, it should 
be according to my mind for, I live up to my 


> 


daily prayer, ‘Thy will be done;’ and I have it 
done, with only inevitable imperfections in my 
own life, insomuch that as soon as I see, by the 
actual course of things, what the will of God is, 


I make it mine, and suffer no rising of resentment, 
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and indulge no vain regrets.” But, it need not be 
said, that this is a very high and saintly state, to 
which few, if any, perfectly attain. | 

Many good and worthy persons attain to it only 
when the will of God can be done by them no 
longer upon earth,—when they are just going to see 
it done and to do it, perfectly, in heaven. 

Therefore the only answer we can give is one 
in the negative, accompanied with some of the 
reasons by which it is sustained. “Should it be 
according to thy mind?” No; it should not, 
because 

Our knowledge is so limited. We form a quick 
judgment of what is right and good and neces- 
sary, from what we see. But, then, what we see 
is so very little! So very little compared with 
what is to be seen—with what God sees. When 
our knowledge is the clearest—“ we know” but “in 
part.” When our eye is the keenest, we see but 
a little of the great whole even of our own life; 
and that little imperfectly. There are many 
things immediately around us which we do xoé 
see, although they are operating factors. in the 


problem of our growing life: and there are many 
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things: before us, coming on, which are still more 
completely hidden, and which probably could not 
be revealed to us at all at present. Yet the things 
which are present are vitally related to the things 
which are coming, and can only be judged of 
correctly after those future things have come, and 
have passed into history. You are trying to judge 
of the machine before it is yet constructed, and 
while many of its necessary parts are lying about 
you in apparent confusion. You are trying to 
judge of the web before the pattern has been 
fully formed, and before you can possibly know 
what it is to be. “Put in these fair colours 
now,” you are saying; “use finer thread, softer 
silk, deeper purple.’ But the unseen hand casts 
the shuttle its own way, and the loom clanks and 
yields its many-coloured threads in its own time 
and fashion. ’Tis true (for we would not make a 
wrong impression even by a figure) that we can 
affect the weaving of our own life; we can brighten 
the colours ; we can change the very pattern, in 
a-measure. But never by criticism on the process 
itself; only by living, and thus furnishing better 


materials to Him who is making the web. We 
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shall be much surprised one day, when our know- 
ledge is far greater, to see what children we once 
were, and how childishly we behaved. You know 
how confident a little child, or young person, will 
sometimes be, that things are so and so, when you 
know so well that they are not. “I am quite sure 
it is—I saw it,” the little pope will say, never dream- 
ing that there was anything more, wot seen by its 
quick but unpractised eyes. In our over-confident 
and in our complaining moods, we are no better 
than obstinate, ignorant little children, and it is 
well that we are not allowed to build and fashion 
and weave all by ourselves. What a miserable 
house we should build! What a jolting machine 
we should construct! What a sackcloth web we 
should weave! 

It should not be according to our mind, be- 
cause— 

Our judgment of things is quite as imperfect as 
our knowledge of them. It is not only that we do 
not see far, and that we do not see quite correctly, 
but it is that we mistake the nature of what we do 
see, If there were vouchsafed to usa great increase 


of intellectual illumination, and a great actual dis- 
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closure to our intellect of the very things that are 
in our life and that are coming into it, even then 
we should be perhaps quite as incapable of choos- 
ing for the best, if the choice were given us. Why? 
Because the forms of things are not the things 
themselves, and if we look only at the form we 
miss the substance. Nay, the deep truth is, that 
what we call “things” are not much in themselves 
at all. The substance of things really lies partly 
in ourselves. We make them this or that, much or 
little, things of help or things of hindrance, by 
what we are in ourselves, and by the manner in 
which we receive them. If our moral condition 
were perfect, limitation, or even error, in our 
intellectual views would be of less account; for 
then we should still be able to extract the essence 
of the good, and to reject the essentially evil. But 
our moral condition being what it is, we are con- 
tinually deceived and misled by appearances. 
We grasp at the nearest advantages. We are blind 
to the ultimate results, We shrink from incon- 
venience, from trouble, from pain. We must enjoy. 
We cannot wait, Life must be all harvest to us, 


If the sun is not shining, we think it must be all 
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winter. If things were “according to our mind,” 
all the rain and all the darkness would be at once 
swept away, and the realms of pure enjoyment 
opened, and the sun of the eternal summer set high 
in the heavens, never to be obscured again. Not so 
does God arrange the seasons and times of our 
growing. Not such is His preparation of His 
children for the good things He has prepared for 
them, The thorn, the wilderness, the cross— 
hunger, and cold, and thirst, and weariness— 
such things as these, mingled no doubt with 
their opposites, are like the signs and finger- 
posts of the old consecrated way. A short new 
way into the land of promise, green and flowery, 
by the banks of murmuring streams, and under the 
shadow of the woods, has never been discovered. 
It is still the old way, across the sands, among the 
rocks, hither and thither, as the cloud may move, 
Of course we form our opinion of things as they 
happen, and take our measures for safe journeying 
day by day, according to the wisdom we have, 
But the supreme wisdom is always this—that we 
shall have our eye upon the cloud, and hold our- 


selves ready for movement along the line where 
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the shadow of it passes; or where its fire burns. 
“Thy mind” is, zof to move; but you must—for 
see! the cloud is moving. “Thy mind” is, to stay 
no longer here: ’Tis high time you were up and 
away. Nay, not so fast; for see! there is no 
movement from on high. All is yet quiet and still. 
And should it be, then, according to thy mind? 
If Abraham’s “mind” had been taken on the 
question whether it would be well for him to 
leave the homesteads and pasture lands of his 
fathers, and go out as a stranger into a strange land, 
and travel up and down, and never buy a field 
except that which was to hold his grave, what do 
you think it would have been? If the choice had 
been given to the boy Joseph whether he should 
go asa slave to Egypt with these grim ‘Ishmael- 
ites, or return to his father, which do you think the 
lad would have chosen? And yet he is sent into 
Egypt by the Lord just as much as if angels had 
taken him there in an airy chariot; and the 
brothers who sell him, and the father who mourns 
him dead, are both to be preserved alive by his 
going. And indeed the whole world’s after-history 


hangs on the event. Human life ig full of such 
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things—the lives of nations, the lives of individuals. 
And what we as individuals need, is just Abraham’s 
faith, running into prompt obedience ; and Joseph’s 
childlike simplicity, against which all the adverse 
forces of the world will break in vain. 

Again, it should not be according to our mind. 
Because, if this were granted in one case, it must be 
granted in all. No man, without intolerable pre- 
sumption, without making himself pope and 
despot in the very confession, dare aver that “zs 
“mind” is superior to that of any of his fellows. 
That there are plenty of such popes and despots 
in the world is true enough. But we are looking 
at this matter now in the light of reason. ‘The 
essence of religious liberty consists in this—that 
each individual shall be left to worship and serve 
God according to his own conscience, without 
penalty, without hindrance. And that is a true 
principle which may be defended anywhere, which 
ought to be allowed and enforced everywhere. 
Now if this law of self-will in practical life be a 
true principle for any one man, it must be equally 
true for any other. Iam not in the least hinting 


that one man’s mind at any one time, and in any 
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one case, is intrinsically as good as that of any other. 
This is not so. There are wise men and foolish 
men; persons of much experience, and persons of 
very little ; and some are good, and some are evil. 
But so it is with religions, and yet the true prin- 
ciple is that there shall be no authoritative inter- 
position between the individual and his God. No 
degree of intellectual capacity, no amount of prac- 
tical wisdom, no moral goodness in the individual, 
can justify him in saying to the rest—“It should 
be according to my mind, but zo¢ according to 
yours.” The formula, to be consistent and defens- 
ible, must be this—“It should be according to 
my mind ; it should also be according to yours ;” 
ze, we should all have our own way. And of 
course that settles the whole case practically, in a 
moment, for that is the very thing you complain 
of and strive against—the “minds,” the wills, the 
ways of other people. Why those are the very 
soldiers you fight against in the battle of life. 
Those are the cannon you wish to spike. Those 
are the castles and fortified camps you wish to 
storm and take, And yet on this principle of self- 


will, you have no right, except the right of a 
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despot, to advance one step against them, or to 
drive one of them from the field. If it should be 
according to your mind, it should also be accord- 
ing to theirs. And there are so many of us! And 
our views are so very various! And our interests 
and plans so intermingled; and each is so difficult 
to please! And so sure to be restless and trouble- 
some if he is not pleased! And there seems so 
little hope of universal or individual satisfaction, 
by common consent, that we are brought quite to a 
stand, And there is 0 way out of the difficulty 
except this, that I shall review and reconsider this 
whole theory of life by self-will, and summon the 
very principle of it before the bar of reason, and 
ask myself, “ Should it be according to my mind? 
Is there not a better method—for me—for all? Is 
there not a higher law?” 

Again, it ought not to be “according to our 
mind,” because the very thing we seek by self-will 
is not attained by it. No self-willed man is happy. 
Not even when in a large measure he gets what 
he seeks. That very combination of circumstances 
in which his imagination placed his happiness does 


not bring it. Somehow when he comes to the 


a 
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place, the thing has fled. The rosy colours are yet 
in the distance, while around him, in what was 
once the very paradise of his hope, hang the dull 
leaden clouds. Where he saw flowers blooming is 
the rustle of the autumn leaf. Where he pictured 
an earthly goal and a garden of restful enjoyment, 
there is still the breaking of the storm and the 
chill of the wintry weather. And where does sum- 
mer bloom? and where may “he rest and be thank- 
ful”? The mocking finger still points him to a 
distant future; the imperious disposition within 
still urges him to new exertions to reach it. A 
man may just as well hope to catch the horizon, 
and stand in it, as hope to overtake happiness in 
this way. The whole history of ambition in this 
world proclaims that the masterful spirit brings no 
repose and no satisfaction to him who indulges it, 
in high places or in low. It is like a trumpet 
always sounding to battle. It multiplies enemies, 
and makes no friends. It is a kind of warfare that 
cannot end as long as there is another human will 
to subdue, as long as there is a force of nature, or 
a law of Providence, or a principle of morals to 


struggle against. Look for a little while at any 
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man waging this war, and you will see him stand- 
ing on the field of some sore defeat, like a baffled 
general, outnumbered, surprised, betrayed by the 
very soldiers in whom he trusted. And if in such 
disasters he learns no wisdom, but still holds on 
his foolish way, he must himself sink on the field, 
wounded to the death; while every principle of 
morals, and every law of Providence, and every force 
of nature, will be just the same as if he had never 
been. And “should it then be according to thy 
mind”? No. By faithful service, not by usurpation 
of authority—by self-sacrifice, not by self-pleasing 
—in the inward disposition, and not in any combi- 
nation of circumstances—in one word, by con- 
formity of the personal.will to the good will of 
God, true happiness will be found. This leads us 
to say, lastly, that, 

It should zoz be “according to our mind,” be- 
cause there is one moral Governor of this world, and 
only one, who governs and keeps us all; and because 
His will is sufficiently made known to each to be 
to him a rule of practical guidance in everything he 
has to do. Here is true authority, to which there 


should be a willing and thankful submission. Here 
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is benevolent law, seeking only the highest good of 
the governed, to which, of course, there should be 
prompt and joyful obedience. Here is complete 
impartiality, within the scope of which no injustice 
can be done to any ; no secret advantage given to 
some at the expense of others. Here is wonderful 
guidance, like that of the shepherd over the flock ; 
like that of the father who takes the hand of his 
little child and leads him on. Here is bountiful 
provision for all, for each: if not bread, then 
manna ; if not water from the spring, then from 
the rock; if not health, then a blessing with sick- 
ness; if not the blooming garden, then the breezy 
field; if much and hard labour, then the greater 
number of sheaves to count in the harvest ; if a 
great number of what men call failures and defeats, 
just the same number of successes, so the soul 
submits in each, and finds the good will of 
God to be done or suffered in all. That is it. 
The disposition we cultivate is the whole philo- 
sophy of life. When, grateful for mercy, we 
keep commandment, and commit ourselves to 
a Father’s care, we are safe, we are invin- 


cible,; we are prosperous, and we are happy. 
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God has a will concerning us through every day, 
in everything that comes. He always knows 
where I am, and in what state; and amid all the 
complexities of ever-changing circumstances, He 
lays His law justly upon my conscience, and opens 
to me His path of life. There may be around me 
little but ruin—ruin, too, of my own making, the 
whole sphere of present life encumbered with the 
fragments of the good possibilities I have, in my 
blindness, broken, and the sad memorials of failure 
lying thick about me—yet, still before me is the 
open way, and above me the directive law, and 
around me the adapted ministries of a healing 
Providence, and—best of all—within me, if I only 
will, the restoring, strengthening, guiding grace of 
His Holy Spirit. And so the saddest failures may 
grow, from this hour, into a complete success ; and 
the scattered fragments of that fair temple that 
might have been, may be quickly re-fashioned, and 
built up yet into a living house which my soul 
shall joyfully inhabit. 

The providence of natural law contemplates and 
provides for only one plan of life for each—the best. 


The failure of that must bring penalty, and, indeed, 


P 
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irretrievable disaster; for under that clear cold pro- 
vidence, a man can “find no place of repentance, 
though he seek it carefully with tears.” But, under 
the providence of grace, ruins become restorations, 
the fallen are lifted up, the wounded are healed, 
and the very graves of virtue-and hope become the 
gardens where they freshly grow. “ With God, all 
things are possible”—all things really good. and 
true. In His tender pity, in the omnipotence of 
His love, He looks upon every human life, but 
especially upon those which are failing, and 
growing dark and cold; and if there be the 
answering look, and the putting away of the selfish 
mind, that His holy mind may rule, then all degins 
to be well. The winter is past, and the rains are 
over and gone. The smitten stalk, the withered 
leaf, the bud that blackened when it was expected 
to blossom—all sink down into the soil that now 
is changed into “good ground,’ and feed the roots 
of the new beauty that is coming, and fill to ful- 
ness and ripeness the fruit that God will gather. 
Well, therefore, may it be according to the mind 
of God, and ill. must it be with any who still 


insist that it shall be according to their own. 
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Perhaps, in closing, we ought to add one word 
of explanation: although it hardly ought to be 
necessary. Do not suppose that, in all that has 
been said, one word has been spoken against 
human willing, im itself; against judgments, con- 
victions, anxieties, preferences, energies, regrets. 
These are the very matter of manhood. Of these 
God builds up the new man in Christ Jesus. 
Apathy never can be virtue. A mindless sub- 
mission, a thoughtless trust, can bring no salva- 
tion to a man, who is nothing without his mind; 
who makes no proper use of his mind if he does 
not think; who turns his thinking to no good 
account if he does not will; whose willing is 
nothing until it has the embodiment of action. 
We are to form our opinions freely, and especially 
in all practical things ; and make our electicns, and 
follow the courses of duty, just as they seem to 
us, and stand to our purposes like men. But we 
are to do all this as under law—as in a Father’s 
care. When we see that we have been mistaken, 
and that the higher will is different from ours, we 
are not to be angry, like Jonah, but thankful 


rather that the discovery has been made in time 


P2 
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and that we may honour Him, who has done so 
much for us, by immediately sinking our will in 
His. When we see that we have failed we are 
not to be discouraged, but immediately begin 
again, according to the wiser methods that are 
disclosed to us, and in that holier spirit. which is 
the sure prelude of a coming exaltation. Some 
dear cherished thing is taken—let it go. Some 
much-desired thing is postponed—I can wait. 
Something I naturally dread is sent to me—I can 
bear it, in that divine strength that is sure to come 
with it. And life is but short. And God is mine. 


And heaven is coming. 


“ALL THINGS WORKING TOGETHER 
FOR GOOD.’ 


« And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” —Romans viii. 28. 
66 LL things.” We may say literally, and 
without exception, all things; for there 
is a sense in which a human being is related 
to everything. He is related supremely to God, 
and by that relationship he touches the whole 
universe. There is a strain of truth as well asa 
lofty tone of poetry in that old war-hymn which 
makes “the stars in their courses fight against 
Sisera.” All things, high and low, great and small, 
fight for or against a man continually. 

But, probably, the “all things” here meant are 
those things which more nearly and constantly affect 
men. ‘There are things which gather around each 
person; things which are distributed in the field 


of his life ; things which touch him so immediately 
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that they give him daily help or daily hindrance 
as the case may be. 

Now there is a very great difference in the 
number, variety, and importance of these things 
in different individual cases. The things of an 
infant, “all things” that can enter into its little 
life, are few and simple—although perhaps not 
quite so few as they seem, and certainly none of 
them without importance. But they are few, and 
small, and childish indeed, compared with the 
greater and far more numerous things of the full- 
grown man. 

The affairs of a savage are few, compared with 
those of the civilised man. Civilisation tends 
constantly and irresistibly to variety and multi- 
plicity. The wigwam! the bow and arrow! the 
chase! the capture! the feast !—and then these 
things renewed and repeated: and then again . 
and again—The savage is but a splendid animal, 
in all of him at least, that is developed. But take 
the busy life of a civilised) man—what interests 
mingle in it! What a multiplicity of things, 
in how much complexity oftentimes — thoughts, 


purposes, plans, endeavours, changes, toils, dis- 
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appointments, successes! What a number of per- 
sons come into the sphere of his life! What letters 
are written! What arrangements are made! What 
excitements! What depressions! What hopes, 
what fears! How they mingle, conflict, lose them- 
selves in each other! rise like storm, and sink like 
calm! smile like summer, and darken like winter, 
and pass away like time ! 

They pass away, but while they continue they 
work. “All things work.’ A truer word, of its 
kind, there is not than this—“ All things are full 
of labour.” “The tongue of man cannot utter it.” 
The mind of man cannot imagine it. The cease- 
less movement of all things, from stars to atoms, is 
something stupendous, and would, if we could 
really see it all, be perfectly appalling. On the 
stillest day, and in the most sequestered scene, 
streams of life are rushing on through their courses. 
Not only the fruitful earth, and the teeming waters, 
and the moving air, but the very rocks are alive. 
What is thus true in material nature is just as true 
in providential human life. “The things of a 
man,” of which the Apostle Paul speaks as lying 


solely within his own ken, are in continual motion, 
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not only when his own thought is busy about them 
arranging them, and his own hand upon them 
urging them on, but often almost as much when 
the man rests, sometimes almost as much when he 
sleeps. We speak of busy time. It is not time, 
really, that is busy. Time is the silentest, softest, 
most immovable of all things. Time is a mere 
abstraction—a mere negation. If there were no 
creatures and no worlds, time would be practically 
extinct. As it is, she thinks not, speaks not, moves 
not by the stir of a feather or the heave of a sigh. 
’Tis men who live, and move, and have being. ’Tis 
“things” that “work” and make, for men and in 
them, history and character, and life or death. 
Thought, and impulse, and act, and habit, and plan, 
nd purpose,—these are the great working powers. 
They all work: and always. Our ordinary per- 
ception and consciousness are far behind the truth 
here. We divide life into active and passive, into 
busy and quiet. But, often, the things of which 
it consists are working as rapidly, and to effects 
as certain in the one time as the other. Things 
are troubled and perplexed at night: you.can 


make nothing of them. You go to sleep, and in 
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the morning they are clearer. This change, it is 
true, may be in the mind much more than in the 
“things.” But then it is also true that the things 
are nothing apart from the mind that regards them. 
Practically they are to us as we see them, and 
what we make them. In either case the fact is 
here, that, often, the last look at night is into a 
realm of disorder and darkness, the first look in 
the morning is upon the newly revealed path that 
leads through, towards clearness and certainty. 
It is just the same as if you had been thinking 
of them, and unravelling them all the night. They 
have been “ working” while you have been sleep- 
ing. The same kind of process takes place through 
a series of days sometimes. Gradually a dark 
prospect clears, or a bright one darkens. The 
crooked becomes straight, or the straight becomes 
crooked. That which was “wanting” is come 
now, and may be “numbered,” or that which was 
numbered quite recently, and left by the too- 
trustful heart among the permanent possessions, is 
now wanting, and cannot be found. Nor can you 
tell any sufficient reason for the change : only it is 


so. The text, so far, gives some practical account 
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of the change. Things, the things of a man, par- 
ticipate his own vitality. They “work,” and can- 
not rest. No man rises on two successive mornings 
into precisely the same circumstances, into pre- 
cisely the same being even. Things have been 
working and changing—changing themselves and 
him. Or, if you will, he has been working, and 
changing both himself and them. 

“ All things work ‘together.’ That explains, ina 
considerable measure, the great changes that take 
place, and the great progress that is sometimes 
made very quickly. Things work together. You 
have seen oxen or horses pulling a heavy load up 
the hill, and suddenly brought to a stand by a 
slight increase of steepness, and then the difficulty 
overcome, and the waggon moving on again, 
simply by the addition of an animal to the team. 
So a man is overmatched sometimes by the 
weight and pressure of the things he has to do, 
when—a new circumstance occurs, a new “ thing” 
is born, and as it were instantly yokes itself into 
harness with the rest, and the object is attained. 

But the working /ogether of things is yet more 


than this, and would require illustrations less 
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mechanical. Certain kinds of chemical process 
would give us a better analogy. In some chemical 
experiments it happens that each separate sub- 
stance, as it were, loses itself, and becomes some- 
thing else, so that you find, in the last result, not 
this and that element separately existing any 
longer, but a compound—a new thing, different 
from each and from the whole, which, however, 
has mysteriously composed and constructed itself 
out of the whole. In this case you see we have 
not merely added force, and acceleration of already 
existing tendency, but something like a new crea- 
tion, which brings with it its own tendencies, and 
takes its own way. The bosom of Providence is 
the great moral crucible in which things work, in 
which they work dogether. They assimilate, repel, 
interpenetrate, change each other ; and then leave, 
as moral result, one grand influence in the main 
for each character, for each man. The innumer- 
able things that mingle in that crucible, if taken 
separately, would be seen working to separate and 
diverse results; as, indeed, they still do in a 
measure, within the sp*:ere of the all-commanding 


influence. But the one master-influence now rules 
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the whole process, and so combines the specific 
elements as to perpetuate and increase its own 
sway. “All things work together,” not in an 
aimless and capricious manner, for this end and for 
that, now in one way and now in another, as 
though a stream should one day flow seawards, 
and the next back towards its fountain among the 
hills, but in one volume, along one channel, in 
one direction, towards one end. This gives life 
—the life of any man—an awful character, so 
awful that it is not wonderful that we feel a kind 
of silent scepticism about it in our hearts. For it 
seems to put all our being for the time under the 
control of an irresistible law. Everything is held 
as in one despotic bond, and gathered up, and 
hurried along the one inevitable channel. The 
answer to this objection is found in the conscious 
freedom of each human will, and in the presence 
and power of that blessed Gospel which at any 
time can change the whole character and course of 
a human life. But the indisputable fact remains 
that the whole tendency and course of a human 
life at any one time is, morally, in one direction or 


another. The sum of the influences tend to good, 
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or to evil. The resultant of all the moral forces 
is one remaining force, towards good or towards 
evil. Life in some instances may seem an equi- 
poise, but it is not. The “things” that compose 
it may s¢em to have no flow, but they are not the 
less in motion. Only a practised eye can tell 
which way a sluggish stream in a meadow is 
flowing, yet no one who has seen the stream enter 
the meadow, or leave it, can doubt that it is in 
motion there. Not for long does any human life 
flow as through meadow land. Observe, for a 
little, another or yourself, and you will soon see 
some ripple on the waters as they hasten through 
the narrower or over the shallower channel.. And 
see! yonder are the rapids. And listen! how the 
stream is plunging and fighting among the rocks, 

Now, dismissing the figure, the greatest ques- 
tion in life to a man is this :—“ Of what character 
is the supreme influence of all the things that 
work together in my life?” I am being educated 
—in what nurture? Iam being moved forward 
to something—what is that something? I am 
growing—in whose image, and towards the mea- 


sure of what stature? Nor is this question so 
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difficult to answer as many seem to suppose, if 
only the right method be taken to get the answer. 
What then is that right method? Must a man 
by some infallible moral chemistry analyse, and 
weigh, and most accurately describe all the 
“things” which in combination make for him the 
one grand life-influence? Must he search the 
bosom of Providence as with a lighted candle, 
study all the little questions of casuistry that arise 
in his daily consciousness, find out cause and con- 
sequence in everything, discriminate the most 
subtle forces, and ascertain how they qualify each 
other, and how they co-operate for the common 
effect ? Must he watch over the life-process until 
he can see, clearly, how quickly and mysteriously 
the forces mingle, until he can trace every Pro- 
tean change, and have dominating eye and hand 
upon the multiform things of his own life, as 
constantly and effectually as the charioteer has 
management of the horses which he drives across 
the plain ? How utterly vain were the effort ! 

But, happily, there is no need to make it. The 
true test is far simpler and easier, and more within 


common apprehension and cognizance. It is this, 
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and no more: we might also say—this, and no 
less. Is there love to God? All things work 
together for good to them that love God. What 
then is the question I have to put to myself? Let 
me look at it until I see it very clearly, and let me 
press it home on my heart until I feel all its im- 
portance. It is not, “Am I strong enough to 
vanquish or successfully resist the forces of life?” 
because, no man is; nor will ever be. To say 
nothing of the buffetings that come, and the 
changes to which the most obstinate must yield, 
there is to each at last, and to one as much as to 
another, the grand defeat—every man, soon or late, 
is laid on the bed of death, is buried in the grave. 
Nor is it, “Am I wise and politic enough to fore- 
see, and provide, and prepare?” because every 
man is outwitted, and overmatched, at one time 
or other, in the attempt to get successfully through 
life by sheer diplomacy. Many wrecks strew the 
shores of human life, which are cast up where they 
lie, by the coming of unexpected storms. Nor, of 
course, is the question, “Am I good enough, in 
and of myself, to change everything into good ?” 


—for, still, alas! when the Holiest, when He, who 
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alone is good, looks down from heaven to see the 
children of men, and their hearts and their ways, 
there is but the old sad case, that “none doeth 
good,” naturally, simply, entirely. But the 
question is this and none other,—“Do I love 
God?” Do I love Him who zs love ?—who is the 
fountain of all the love that is; the Father of all 
mercies and affections; the fountain of all tender- 
ness and compassion and kindness? Do I love 
Him who loves all men? who loves me—not con- 
ditionally either, waiting for certain states, and 
accomplished results of His own grace within me, 
but verily and entirely, here, and now, and just as 
Iam? Do I love Him, who could not be still 
while the devil was busy; who could not be 
happy even in the infinite blessedness while finite 
miseries might be ended, and His children’s 
sorrows chased away by the light of His own 
face?—who has, therefore, declared and demon- 
strated His love to the world, and to me, in the 
most stupendous, in the most affecting manner, by 
the gift of His own Son ?—whose self-sacrifice, 
whose sorrow, and anguish, and dying, were none 


other than the self-sacrifice and sorrow even unto 
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death, of the ever-living and the ever-loving God ? 
Do I love Him, who is, not for a little time, but 
for ever, “God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—who is Himself everlasting gospel; whose 
whole delight it is to overcome evil with good; 
who is never weary in taking away sin, forgiving 
and forgetting it as it is taken away ; whose daily 
work it is to quicken disabled natures with re- 
generative force, and to fill all these busy working 
things round about us with divine nourishment, 
and help for our daily needs? This isGod. This 
is He who claims, and asks, and yearns after, and 
patiently waits for, our answering love. What 
Christ said to Peter on the sea-shore, is just what 
God is always saying to each of us, “ Lovest thou 
Me?” This is the question, of a personal kind, 
which goes deeper than any other; deeper, much, 
than any question concerning the amount or cor- 
rectness of our knowledge; deeper, even, than any 
question touching the reality or strength of our 
faith, What we love, or, rather, whom we love, 
and how much, will tell far more regarding our 
inward state, our real character, than anything 
else in the whole circle of our experience; will, 
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therefore, also tell what moral position we occupy 
in relation to all outward things. If we love God, 
this is the position—surely, although we are not 
accustomed to apply grand epithets to such things, 
yet, surely, in sober earnestness, a splendid position 
—that “all things work together for our good.” We 
thus stand higher than conqueror or king, than the 
most famed, the most wealthy among men can 
stand, in virtue of any simply outward adjuncts. 
The world is our chariot, and we don’t even need 
to hold the reins. The universe, with all its wide- 
lying and progressive heavens our estate. We are 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. 

Quite clearly, then, the one grand solicitude 
with us should be the cultivation of this divine 
affection of love to God. If this be in freshness 
in us, in strength, in perpetual action, how need 
we give place and time and thought to other 
cares? If we love Him, not in any strained or 
passionate manner, but with simple childlike love, 
trusting in His kindly providence, looking up in 
His face, keeping His commandments, talking 
with Him in our busy thoughts and in our daily 


prayers, filling life with His presence as is the 
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habit of love with its objects, then—all will be well. 
Will be? All zs well. Those working “things,” 
the strength and pressure of which we never could 
resist if we met them simply in our own strength, 
the mystery of which we never could fathom, the 
darkness of which is sometimes terrible—let them 
work together and enter into all possible combina- 
tions, and expend their last energies, they can 
produce nothing but good tous. Does the storm 
blow? Love Him who, when He “commandeth 
and raiseth the stormy wind” and “lifteth up the 
waves” of life, is as gentle, as tenderly and bene- 
ficently good, as when “He maketh the storm a 
calm, so that the waves thereof are still,” and who, 
in storm and calm alike, will keep you safely 
within the sure haven of His care. Is it night? 
Love Him to whom “the darkness and the light 
are both alike,” but who, knowing well that they 
are not alike to us, has promised that weeping and 
night shall pass away together, and that joy shall 
come in the morning. Are you in pain?. Love 
Him who, although He is “the ever-blessed God,” 
suffered once for us, and still in some way, real 
and true, although inscrutable to us, has the touch 
Q2 
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of all our pain on the nerve of His own infinite 
sympathy, and who writes over the portals of the 
happy gates, with many other beautiful inscrip- 
tions, this—“ There shall be no more pain.” Are 
you poor? Love Him who, to sanctify poverty 
and make it as grand as wealth for all time, was 
born among the beasts, lived with the poor, and 
worked among them for many years, and then— 
became poorer still than they, and saw, sometimes, 
as He stood on the shelterless mountain-side, the 
bird fleet over His head on the way to its nest, 
and the fox go up to its den, while He had not 
where to lay His head. Can you go up and stand 
beside Him, and complain that He has left you 
poor? And when allthings are yours! And when 
heaven is coming! Have you soul-sorrow for the 
lack of inward love, and for its feebleness in times 
of trial, and for the failures that have thus come to 
you in seasons and moments when there might 
have been clear triumph and great success? Let 
that heart-sorrow go, instantly, to the nourishment 
of a new, a present love. Dwell not an hour with 
that dark companion “might have been ;” for she 


belongs to a miserable family, from none of whom 
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has there ever come to a single striving human 
heart one ray of cheerfulness or one tone of 
strength. “Might have been” will go with you 
among the tombs, will bear you company down to 
the shades. If you wish to dwell among the living, 
bid her a stern farewell ; keep company with hope. 
Open your heart and dwell in love with the loving 
God to-day. Have you never loved at all? Has 
there always been a wintry chill deep down in your 
heart, and wilful isolation, and hiding of yourself 
and of the truth concerning yourself, insomuch that 
while a gracious God has been speaking to you all 
your life long, and coming near to you as He could 
in different ways, you have been silent to Him 
all the time? Then to-day begin to speak. Begin 
to answer. Begin to love. No true answer can 
be given, or is possible, to infinite love, but just 
love again. And that ought to be at once. It 
ought to be zow—all the more now that it has 
been lacking and delayed so long. “God és 
love.” Here, now, to me. If that is not true, 
nothing is true; nothing is worth being true. And 


if that is true, then all laws and verities in the © 
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universe, and all felicities, and all terrors, and 
every happy creature, and every reasonable soul, 
unite in saying that thzs ought to be true, here and 
now, as the counterpart and complement of the 
other truth—that I am love, to God. And if I 
humbly, but heartily, will it so, then every other 
religious feeling that naturally arises in the cir- 
cumstances will help the great emotion. Repent- 
ance, and faith, and hope, and peace, and joy, will 
feed, will almost merge into, and be lost within the 
all-comprehending, all-rectifying love. 

And so again it comes to this: I will say it once 
more and have done, that the one care of life with 
each of us should be to have and to cultivate the 
love of God; of course, in constant association 
with that which is inseparable from it, which, 
indeed, is almost a part of it—the love of man. We 
need care supremely, we need care with any 
anxiety, for nothing else. This is to touch the 
helm ; the vessel of life must obey. This is to 
mount the very chariot of salvation, which will 
make a path for itself, and roll its burning wheels 


over mountain and valley, even through the whirl- 
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wind and the storm. This is to go up and sit 
with God, upon the high throne of love which is 


established for evermore. 


LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS: 


“Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 


darkness.” —Psalm exil. 4. 


‘tee arising of light out of darkness, although 

one of the most common, is one of the most 
beautiful, as it is one of the most beneficent of 
natural phenomena. The sunrise is a daily victory 
of light over darkness. Every morning the dark- 
ness flees away. Heavy sleepers in the City are 
not apt to be very well acquainted with the rising 
sun. They know the tender beauties of the dawn- 
ing, and the glories of sunrise, by poetical descrip- 
tion or by the word of others. The light has 
fully come, and the day has long begun its work, 
especially if it be summer time, before ordinary 
citizens are awake; and, unless on some rare 
occasions, the millions of men who, every day, 


see, more or less, the fading of the light into the 
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dark, never see the rising of the light out of the 
dark again ; and, perhaps, seldom or never think 
with what thankfulness and joy it is hailed by 
those who need it—by the sailor tempest-tost all 
night and driven too near the sandbank or the 
shore ; by the benighted traveller lost in the wood 
or in the wild, who knows not south from north 
until the sun shall rise; by the night-watcher in 
the sick room, who hears, and weeps to hear, 
through the weary night, the moaning of that old 
refrain of sorrow, “ Would God it were morning !” 
What intensity of sorrow, fear, hope, there may lie 
in that expression, “more than they that watch for 
the morning—I say more than they that watch for 
the morning”! Now I make no doubt that there 
is at least somewhat of that intenser meaning 
carried up into the higher region of spiritual 
experience, and expressed by the text—*“ Unto the 
upright there ariseth light in the darkness.” 

There is, of course, some specific reference and 
application intended here, such as will harmonize 
with the general drift of the Psalm. But we 
cannot fail to notice that this is a general propo- 


sition—a broad assertion which covers the whole of 
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life for the person of whom it is said. And I want 
now to show how true the text is ; and how, being 
true, it practically works, and holds good, in the 
different spheres of human existence. 

The principle of the text, then, being a general 
and universal truth, ought to be applicable, and 
ought to be applied to matters of faith, to matters 
of experience, and to matters of practice. The 
things which lie under these denominations do not 
constitute tre whole of human life, but they con- 
stitute considerable departments of it; and if we 
are able to see the working of the principle in 
these, we shall then scarcely doubt its presence and 


operation in others. 


Ts 


Matters of Faith. By matters of faith is meant 
those revealed truths which are to be apprehended 
by us, and accepted, and held fast, and turned to 
perpetual use for guidance, health, salvation. Con- 
cerning those truths we may be said to begin in 
the darkness. There is a time in the personal 
history of each one when he knows nothing of 


them. We are all alike in this respect. No doubt 
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one has a otential superiority over another, or 
some circumstantial advantage ; but actually every 
child is alike dark. That little ruddy boy of 
Bethlehem, Jesse’s son, who keeps the sheep, 
knows nothing yet of those wonderful things, 
those great thoughts and passionate longings 
which will be his in a while, and will through 
him be given for ever to the world. Young Saul 
of Tarsus has not, while yet a boy, the faintest 
inkling of those “visions” and “revelations” of 
God, or of those grand processions of argument 
and exhortation with which afterwards he will be 
familiar. 

“Darkness.” We all begin in darkness. And 
we get into the “light”—not in an easy, natural, 
irresistible manner, but—by hints and suggestions 
at first, by help of broken gleams, and through 
falling shadows; through doubts and uncertainties, 
and frequent misconception; by gropings, and 
hesitations, and discoveries: held often in the re- 
striction of our own narrowness, circumscribed 
always by necessary limits, liable always to mis- 
takes, and at no time holding the complete and 


perfect truth. There is, to be sure, an affectation of 
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certainty in regard to the knowledge of the things 
to be believed, on the part of some, which seems to 
imply that from them the darkness has all passed 
away. There is a protestant popery which will 
probably live as long as that which is centred in 
Rome. We don’t need to travel as far as the 
Vatican to find the doctrine of infallibility in full 
strength. It is virtually asserted and maintained 
with great vigour in many of the protestant com- 
munions, although, in terms, it is not distinctly 
embodied in any protestant creed. Certain dog- 
matic individuals too have a way of quietly 
assuming (sometimes not so very quietly) to 
themselves and those who think with them what 
is hardly less than the possession of omniscience 
and infallibility ; and this in a way to produce the 
greatest discomfort and even misery in the minds 
of those who do not submit to the usurpation, and 
who, because they are seeking truth and therefore 
cannot lie, are obliged to say that, “while anxious 
and inquiring and hopeful, they are yet much in 
the dark.” This text is a promise of sunrise to all 
such, if they abide in their integrity and continue 


their quest with desiring hearts; a promise which 
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may well be taken as compensative consolation for 
the lack meantime of what others so confidently 
declare themselves possessed of, and all besides 
sinful in not possessing. If I am groping in the 
dark, and if this word of God is spoken to me so 
that it suits my inmost disposition, then it is better 
to me than all creeds, than all books, than all con- 
victions of other minds. 

Not for the world would we throw any doubt 
on the possibility, on the validity, of a strong and 
honest personal confidence in revealed and realized 
truth. There zs “the full assurance of under- 
standing” which is, evidently, what is usually 
understood by “the full assurance of faith’”— 
although the actual expression does not occur in 
the Scriptures. This word too is written, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded.” To 
say that a practical and saving certainty is not 
attainable, is, in reality, to say that God has made 
no revelation. He has made no revelation if 
honest, ordinary men, searching and praying, can- 
not find it, and rest in it. But the question now is, 
about the finding—about the right manner of seek- 


ing in order to find. Granted, that there is always a 
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large company with Peter, “strong in faith,” clear- 
hearted, confident, whose confession is, “We believe 
and are sure.” Must it not also be granted, for is 
it not true, that there are always many with 
John the Baptist in the prison, anxiously putting 
the question, “Art Thou He that should come, 
or do we look for another?” The doubts that 
may arise, in particular minds, and at particular 
stages of the development of some: human souls, 
are not to be numbered, can hardly indeed be 
described, they are so delicate and changeful. 
Yet to a sensitive mind, to a mind full of spiritual 
anxiety, they are very distressing. They may 
affect, more or less, the chief things of the Chris- 
tian revelation—the person of Christ, His messiah- 
ship, His work, His teaching, His kingdom: and, 
as we have said, the question is, “ How these 
doubts may best be resolved?” How are you to 
make light arise in the darkness? And how are 
you to have the assurance that it zs light, and 
not some fatal splendour as transient as it is 
misleading ? Now, here the principle of this tex 
is of direct application, and of priceless force and 


value: “ Unto the upright there ariseth light in 
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the darkness.” Sincerity: an honest desire to 
know the truth: readiness to make any sacrifice 
in order to the knowledge: obedience to the 
truth so far as it is known already — these 
will bring the light when nothing else will bring 
zt. No outward authority will do. There is, 
absolutely, zo outward authority between God and 
me. If Iam in doubt as to what He says, and as 
to His will concerning me, no one is authorized to 
come between Him and me and pronounce wth 
authority what His will is. Men may be helpers 
of each other. Churches may be mighty helpers of 
individual men. There may be all kinds of minis- 
tries to help individual spirits to attain the know- 
ledge of the truth. But there is, and in the nature 
of the case there can be, no ministry of dictation. 
Outward human authority, therefore, utterly fails ; 
can never make light arise in the darkness. Reason 
cannot—reason, which is the inward authority. It 
is a very powerful, and it is a very feeble, instru- 
ment. Within its own sphere, when favourably 
conditioned, it can do much. In the pure discovery 
of truth, and especially of the truth we most need 


to know, it can, of itself, do very little. Of course 
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it is to be used, and of course it is to be trusted— 
trusted for what it is competent to do. It is a self- 
contradictory proposition to say that we must 
altogether and in everything distrust our own 
reason. For it is to be supposed that there is some 
veason for saying so. And thus our reason would 
tell us to distrust our reason! But the point at 
present is—not, “Shall we trust our reason in 
general ?”—but, “ How far can it take us, and what 
can it do for us in the hour and under the power of 
intellectual darkness and difficulty? In and of 
itself it goes but a little way. You try to measure 
great questions with it, and find that it only reaches 
a certain length ; that it hardly even touches some 
of them; while at the point and moment where 
should be solution, discovery, victory, it stands 
back appalled and helpless, tacitly yielding the 
victory to “the darkness” it cannot pierce or melt 
away. But here is another solvent; here is the 
breaking of morning from another quarter. So 
long as you simply reason you are looking west- 
wards, where light only fades away and dies before 
the gazing eye. When you put all your mind and 


heart into the truth you know, and resolve, in the 
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strength of the grace you already believe in, to be 
true to that truth in all its requirements, and to 
seek the higher and further truth until you find it 
—then you turn your face eastwards, and, ere long, 
the morning you look for will be on your face. 

- When intellectual acuteness, and philosophic 
thought, and all the wisdom of this world can do 
little or nothing to make things which are obscure, 
or almost unknown, plain and clear, moral honesty 
and moral earnestness will sometimes ‘shoot like 
beams of light through dark clouds, and the day 
breaks and the shadows flee away. “Unto the 
upright light ariseth.” “He that doeth the will of 
God shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.” Inward loyalty to truth, the fine, pure 
temper of sincerity, the habit of obedience,—these 
are wonderful revealers. “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” A pure heart is 
better to a man than Prophet’s message or Apostle’s 
miracle, or even outward word of Christ ; for this is 
Christ within ; and where “the light of the world’ 
is, where “the truth”? is, at least no death-darkness 
can settle. There may be still some darkness left. 


There will be, certainly ; for even internal upright- 
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ness of the simplest and purest kind will not reveal 
everything. “Unto the upright light ariseth zz the 
darkness,” which does not of necessity all melt 
away, but only lies off in further distance and wider 
circumference. But the same inward integrity 
which helps so much in the discovery of truth, 
consoles and compensates for truth as yet uz- 
discovered and unknown. The upright man can 
be content to wait. He, of all men, has the least 
need to work his heart into the fever of haste and 
impatience. He has done all that lies in his power ; 
the unattained, the unknown, he can leave trust- 
fully with God. Suppose he does not get the 
apprehension and vision—hardly, perhaps, the 
definite idea—of some truth which is not only 
true, but very helpful to others who understand 
it,—e will not be lost for the want of it, 
nor, indeed, much disadvantaged. It is not 
supposable that any man should fall under 
Divine condemnation for intellectual error which 
he has done his utmost to avoid; or for intel- 
lectual ignorance if he has honestly striven. for 
knowledge. Would you punish a little child for 


not knowing as much as you do? or for some 
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confusion, or even for contradiction, in its childish 
apprehensions? And will you make God do what 
you would shrink from in your own behaviour as 
cruelty and injustice? Shall we make God,—not 
only “altogether such as ourselves,” but worse 
than ourselves? What is tender and beautiful 
and just in a human parent, in the nurture of 
a growing child, will be tender, and beautiful, 
and just in the great Father of Spirits, who 
has so many children to train, and who has 
them at all stages of development. “Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him.” Yes, pitieth them in their 
ignorances, darknesses, intellectual misadventures, 
as well as in their physical pains and_heart- 
sorrows: and will console and relieve them, and 
bring them into light at length. “Light is sown 
for the righteous;” and the harvest from God’s 
sowing never fails. First conceptions and lower 
knowledge is the seed of the higher; and that 
again of higher still. Mistakes and misconceptions 
fall off and die if only there be the fruitful ground 
of “an honest and good heart.” It is of far more 


importance to have right dispositions than right 
R2 
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notions. A clear heart is better than a sound 
creed. Depend upon it, the sound creed is zz the 
clear heart, or will come by its means. But the 
clear heart is not, of necessity, in the sound creed. 
If you read the lives of good men, who have been, 
also, intellectually great, you will be struck I think 
even to surprise, a surprise, however, which will 
not be unpleasant, to find them, at the close of 
life, in their own estimation so ignorant, so utterly 
imperfect, so little the better of the long life- 
lesson. Dr. Chalmers, after kindling churches, 
and arousing nations to their duties, summed up 
his own attainments in the word “ desirousness ;” 
and took as the text that best described his inner 
state, that passionate, almost painful cry of David, 
“My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath at 
all times unto thy judgments.” But how grand 
was the attainment! To be in old age as simple 
as a little child before God! To be still learning at 
threescore years and ten! How beautiful seem the 
great men in their simplicity! And will you, for 
one moment, set beside them for comparison some 
loud-tongued, brass-browed men, full of confessions 


of faith and systems of theology, with overween- 
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ing confidence in their own views, with fierce im- 
putations of heresy always ready against those 
whose views are not theirs? I counsel you, for 
your soul’s safety, and for the sake of all that is 
noblest and best in you, that you take for yourself 
the humbler position—that you seek the company 
of the lowly, that, in all matters of faith and intel- 
lect, you cultivate an absolute sincerity, not pro- 
fessing beliefs you have not, not allowing yourself 
to be cast down for any lack which you have done 
your utmost to supply, and not doubting that light 
will come to you, at least in saving and sufficient 
measure—for “‘ Unto the upright, light ariseth in 


the darkness.” 


186 


Matters of Experience-—Having thus seen the 
operation of the principle in the sphere of thought 
and belief, we need not say so much of its applica- 
tion within the sphere of experience. Indeed, we 
have been sliding into the region of experience 
insensibly. But we must now enter it more fully 
for a little. Say then that the chief intellectual 


difficulties are now solved ; or say (for this, let us 
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not forget, is largely true in some instances) that 
they have never existed, and that “the Gospel,” in 
much of its divine simplicity, stands clearly before 
the apprehension, and, as far as the intellect is 
concerned in the operation, is received in the faith 
—what will then be the inward condition? Why, 
a true faith ought to produce a true feeling. And 
the feeling ought to be a happy one. Faith in 
“glad tidings” ought to make glad hearts. And 
yet gladness of heart does not always come—not 
even when the faith, intellectually, seems quite 
clear and strong. I will not enter here on the 
somewhat metaphysical question, which some, how- 
ever, try hard to make a vital and practical one, 
whether it be not after all some defect or error in the 
intellectual perception which is the cause, or neces- 
sary occasion, of all the internal discomfort that is 
felt. For our present purpose it is sufficient to say 
that at least to the ordinary consciousness it is not © 
so. There are many who at least to their own con- 
sciousness—and I see not how we have the right 
to challenge it—seem to have before them, and 
quite clearly, truth enough to do all they long for 


—to rule their lives sweetly, and bring their hearts 
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in childlike trust to God. And yet the constant 
trouble is that these and the like things are not 
done. They are not in happy relation with the truth 
which yet they never think of questioning. They 
receive it as far as they know how, and—it lies dead 
inthem. It ought to live and glow in them. It 
ought to fill them with peace, and power, and love, 
and joy, and inward liberty. But it does not. It 
seems as if they could not believe as men used to 
believe, and then live as men used to live. There 
are expressions of the New Testament respecting 
human experience of the Gospel, which are very 
plain and very beautiful, but of which they have 
little or no experimental knowledge. “ Peace and 
joy in believing.” ‘“ Peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” “Joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
These are like the expressions of a new science, 
or of some abstruse philosophy, to which they 
have not the key. They even seem, at moments, 
to know something of the very opposites of such 
things. They have touches of a trouble which 
passeth all understanding. They have distress and 
fear in not believing, or in not reaping any joyful 


fruit of faith, They have anxiety unspeakable 
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and full of misery. In one word, they have “dark- 
ness ”—darkness of the heart and no light arising. 
Yes, but it will arise. “Unto the upright it 
ariseth” everywhere, in everything, and therefore 
assuredly in things of the heart. 

But at this point be sure you do not mistake. 
Be sure you seek heart-light “lawfully.” It is 
fruit, and not root. It is consequence, not cause. 
Seek first the righteousness of the inward king- 
dom, and the light will come out of that. The 
thing is very plain as it lies before us, and 
when we really look at it, and yet it takes 
some people long years to learn it. The lesson 
is deliberately and continuously misread. It 
might be this:—“ Unto the clear-sighted and 
unto the very happy uprightness and salvation 
will arise.” We all know that that is not the 
divine formula, and that that is not the meaning. 
The meaning is just this, that if we are upright and 
make it our one endeavour to be so increasingly 
and in all things, if we are faithful to the light 
we have, be it much or little, if we cultivate a 
simple honesty of the soul, and look at this divine 


thing “the Gospel,” just as it really seems to us— 
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putting aside all make-believe, and that half-con- 
scious hypocrisy, into which we are so apt to be 
led insensibly, in order to stand well with those 
about us, holding in our view what is clearly of 
God, and clearly true, and allowing what is doubt- 
ful, or uncertain, or mysterious to be to us just 
what they seem until they grow to be something 
else—then, and so, light will arise. Light. It may 
not be happiness, all at once; or ever, here. What 
we call happiness depends on many things—on 
health, temperament, circumstances, society,—and 
is really not of so much consequence, as some are 
apt to imagine. It is, at any rate, a thing that 
may very well be postponed. When you see some 
quite superficial people, who have never given the 
Christian system much thought, who have never 
given much thought to anything, who seem quite 
unconscious of the nearness, and painfulness, and 
urgency of those questions and problems, the con- 
sideration of whichwell nigh breaks some other men’s 
hearts when you see them “quite happy” as the 
saying is—you will not distrust, you will not dis- 
dain their happiness. You will be thankful to Christ 


who gives them rest in Himself; but you will, 
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surely, not think that this happiness is His highest 
gift, for this life at any rate. We all know one 
who was known to stand very high in His divine 
regards, and who for eighteen hundred years has 
stood very high in the regard, affection, admiration, 
of the whole Christian world—and this is a de- 
scription of His ordinary life :—“In weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness,” 
Those were outward things, no doubt. But evi- 
dently there was a quick inward sympathy with 
the outward states. The heart of the hero sank 
in him many a time. It was not every day 
that companies of friends came to meet him, so 
that he could “thank God and take courage.” 
But every day found him on the road; and although 
he was not always what you would call “happy,” 
yet keeping his uprightness, keeping his “good 
conscience towards God and man,” and his life- 
purpose unbroken, in the habit of a noble self- 
sacrifice, giving all his days and all his being to 
Christ, he certainly went along a path of light, 
that shone more and more unto his perfect day. 


If we read our lives in the light of his—to say 
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nothing at present of the yet grander and purer 
life after which his was fashioned, and from which 
all its inspiration came—we shall see what a poor 
thing it is to be always hankering after happiness : 
and what a noble thing it is to keep the line of 
duty! And what a safe thing it is, by God’s 
grace, to settle the whole being in uprightness ; 
for “unto the upright,” be they of high or low 
degree, “light ariseth in the darkness.” 


Iii. 

The text is true in matters of Practice. In the 
whole sphere of outward visible life. There is little 
need to say, for those who are in practical busy life 
know full well, how many its difficulties are, its 
complexities, its uncertainties, and how great the 
darkness is which sometimes gathers over the 
aspect of affairs. No sphere or department of 
human life is exempted. In every family of any 
size difficulties occur, greater or less, in the course 
of years. In some instances very great difficulties, 
which give to the heads of the family, or to the 
most responsible members of it, the deepest solici- 


tude. What to do for the welfare of each, and of 
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all? when to be firm, when to be lenient? How to 
maintain the Christian family law and order where 
you have many varieties of disposition, and, neces- 
sarily, a good deal of thoughtlessness in the young 
creatures, and in some even selfishness and obsti- 
nacy? How to set each as well out in life as the 
circumstances permit, injured as little as possible in 
any respect, freighted as much as possible with 
precious memories which it will be pleasant for 
them on days, now distant, to recall? Do you 
think this whole family discipline and history can 
be gone through in any worthy manner without 
coming at times “under the cloud,” without passing 
at times, as it were, “through the sea”? Nor can 
the darkness be dispelled by any set of rules. No 
two families are alike; no two sets of circum- 
stances. What may be quite wise to do in one 
case would be foolish in another. What would in 
one case be very successful, in another would quite 
fail. There is a book bearing the title of “A short 
and easy Method with the Deists.” There is no 
short and easy method with the children, or with 
the household. There is only the method of con- 


stant watchfulness, constant care, constant denial of 
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self, constant endeavour to do all possible good— 
in one word, the maintenance in everything of the 
great law of Christian uprightness, administered of 
course in the spirit of the Christian love, in the 
belief that light, as it is needed, will arise. 

And the light does arise. See, the family is 
reared. One by one they grow up, and pass out 
and away. And the jar, and the shadow, and the 
anguish are forgotten things, or leave only legacies 
of tenderness and wisdom behind. And this is 
the process through which you and yours are pass- 
ing. And the whole scene will be over soon, and 
then you will be sorry if you have to look back 
and see that you fainted, and in some measure 
lost your opportunity. 

In business, too, the question often is—what 
to do? To make that movement, or to abstain? 
To accept or reject that offer? To write by this 
day’s post, or wait until to-morrow? To trust 
that man, or keep clear of him? To borrow 
money and extend for profit, or to be content with 
less and be more safe? To take a partner, or 
wait fora son? Noend of questions of this kind 


come up for imperative settlement. Experience 
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cannot settle them. The advice of others cannot 
settle them; for, indeed, advisers are sometimes 
about equally divided in opinion. Acuteness 
cannot settle them ; and yet these difficulties ave 
settled to Christian men who preserve their up- 
rightness, and go industriously and steadily on 
their way. They use their best judgment. They 
choose what seems the wisest course. “In all 
their ways they acknowledge Him, and He divects 
their path.” 

Nor is it any way different in the highest 
things of all. Religion in its organized forms in 
this world, and in its practical operations, is not 
exempted from the ordinary laws and vicissitudes 
of human life. Societies and Christian churches 
have their times of darkness, their trials, their 
disappointments. They fall upon the best methods 
they can think of to extend the cause—the very 
truth of God—among men. And you would think 
that God is almost bound by the terms of His 
own covenant to lift an endeavour like that quite 
above the ordinary plane of things, and into a 
realm of visible clearness and certainty. But no. 


In a sense it is true that “all things happen alike 
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to all.” Religious people must not suppose that, 
because they are banded together in the name of 
Christ, and because they resolve on doing this or 
that from love and loyalty to Him, therefore that 
thing must be furthered, and must, at once, and 
visibly, succeed. This is true —that all faithful 
work, in one form or other, will succeed. But in 
order to the ultimate prosperity, successive dis- 
appointments may be necessary, and the ultimate 
prosperity, when it comes, may assume other 
forms than those which were anticipated and 
wrought for. God is in earnest, and never lets 
His providence linger. But, also, God has time 
enough, and He takes it. He takes it, and teaches 
His people to take it; to take—not “ ¢heir time,” 
which is indolent unfaithfulness, but His time. 
He educates by trial, by delay, by defeat. Nor 
should all this introduce the least incertitude into 
the purpose or plan or habit of our action. Our 
duty is left exactly as it was. We must still keep 
to our design, if it still seems right. We must go 
along the line that seems the line of duty. It zs to 
us, meantime, what it seems. Does the purpose 


seem true and noble? Then nobly suffer for it, 
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and patiently wait to see what good thing God will 
bring out of it, for empty and dark eternally it 
cannot be. “ Light is sown for the righteous,” but, 
like all living seed, it takes a while to spring. The 
days of sowing are sometimes chill and dark. The 
bright harvest days will make amends for all. 
From all these illustrations we have the one 
lesson still arising, that the only thing about 
which we need be heartily anxious is righteous- 
ness—soul-sincerity—a simple and pure honesty 
of the heart. This is the one thing which Christ 
died to recover us to, and reproduce in us, which 
the whole Gospel will help us to attain, which all 
the laws and revelations of God sanction and 
defend, and which will, at length, fully satisfy all 
who “hunger and thirst” after it. Having it, all 
matters, whether of faith, of experience, or of 
practice, will go rightly in the main. “Darkness 
will fall now and again, but the light will arise 
out of it. God, the director of all onward steps, 
the guide of all pilgrim people, will lead us along 
the path of the just that “shineth more and more 


unto the perfect day.” 
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“T shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy 
likeness?” —Psalm xvii. 15. 

HIS psalm is called “a prayer :” how appro- 

priately we have but to glance through 

it to see. It is full of petition—of strong, clear 

pleading, intense and passionate, such as rises only 

from scenes of danger, such as comes only out of 
a sufferer’s heart. 

It is called a prayer of David. Who, indeed, 
except David, had such experiences of “suffering,” 
and “danger,” and such susceptibilities to be 
touched and wrung by them, as have expression 
in this psalm ? 

We owe our whole salvation to the suffering of 
Christ; but, in a secondary sense, how much also 
do we receive from or through the sufferings of 


men! The world will never know, until its whole 


Ss 
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history is reviewed and all its mysteries explained, 
how much instruction, comfort, incitement have 
flowed from the trials and sufferings of this one 
man. Inthis respect David and Paul have done 
more for the race than perhaps any two men who 
ever lived. Their great souls were often and 
heavily pressed by adversities and afflictions, in 
order that sweet wine of comfort and strength to 
others might flow from them. We have this 
psalm for our meditation now, with its passionate 
entreaties, and wailing cries, and encouraging 
memories, and steadying beliefs, and triumphant 
hopes, because David once (and so long ago!) fled 
in fear, and lived in danger, and sorrowed in soli- 
tude, and hid himself in caves, and startled the 
darkness with his cries, and watered the ground 
with his tears, and fought in stormy battles, and 
suffered under the strife of tongues, and had—as 
perhaps a deeper misery than all—the miserable 
sense of frequent failure, and of always coming far 
short of his own ideal. 

It has been sometimes said, in very hyperbolical 
language, that many thousands of years will elapse 


in heaven before the saints will have time or desire 
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to recognise each other, they will all be so entirely 
absorbed in gazing upon Christ. It does not seem 
the least likely that Christ will thank his servants 
for any such homage. There, as here, He will 
know the hearts that love Him, and will give his 
saints not less but more joy than here, in mutual 
companionship and varied occupation. 

But this, I think, we may well suppose, that 
David and Paul, and others too, will hear with 
wonder and joy the multitudinous testimony—one 
and another confirming it in person—as the years 
roll by, where no years are numbered, of indebted- 
ness to them for their personal suffering. Would 
you not like to thank Paul face to face, if per- 
mitted, for the eighth chapter of the Romans? 
and David for the twenty-third Psalm? and John 
for the visions of Patmos, and for the last chapters 
of the Revelation ? 

At present, however, our business is to get some 
little profit and help from David’s words. 

In taking this last verse of the psalm we get to 
the supreme place. In going through the psalm 
we pass over the battle-plain, with its dust and 


noise, but this verse is the mount of victory. In 
$2 
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the psalm we are amid the perplexities of the 
problem of life, that never is solved by the wit 
or the wisdom of man; but here, in the last verse, 
we have at least a clear prevision of a perfect solu- 
tion and some realisation of it as well. © 

It has been generally assumed that this 
last verse has reference exclusively to the ex- 
perience of the saints in glory; the “awaking,” 
it is supposed, is from the sleep of death at the 
resurrection. The “likeness” of God is the per- 
fect moral resemblance to Him which grace will 
work when it becomes glory. The “beholding of 
the face of God” is the beatific vision; and the 
“satisfaction” enjoyed is the perfect, and full, and 
undying satisfaction of the glorified in heaven. 

But the more we give attention to the psalm, 
the more we shall see that this interpretation is 
not the first that suggests itself, and ought not 
therefore, however true, to be taken as the 
exclusive one. Let us then take first the im- 
mediate earthly meaning, and ¢hen the higher 
heavenly one. 

What then is the case? The nature of it is 


sounded out in the very first words of the psalm: 
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“Hear the right, O Lord!” It is a case of conflict 
as between him and other men. It is the great 
struggle of this life in which many are engaged ; 
in which, if we judge simply by outward ap- 
pearances, some gain a very considerable and 
striking advantage over others. They seem to 
have the best of it. They seemed /henx to have. 
They seem vow to have. To David the conflict at 
this time was hot and searching, with a great deal 
of personality in it. He speaks of “the wicked 


’ 


that oppress ;” of “deadly enemies compassing 
him about;” of men who “spoke proudly with 
their mouth ;” of men “inclosed in their own fat” 
—so well-fed, so prosperous, so like prize men 
were they ;—of others “lurking like the young 
lion in secret places, greedy for the prey ”—ready 
to grasp advantage, ready to spring on him with 
their teeth. Then he describes their character 
generally, in the fourteenth verse, in language 
which applies to one age almost as much as to 
another. He calls them “men of the world, which 
have their portion in this life: whose belly is filled 
with hid treasure”—with the things they gather, 


and hoard and store away. Men too who keep the 
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treasures they gather, and then, after a full enjoy- 
ment of them, leave them, with name and title, to 
their children. 

Now those were the men against whom David 
felt himself striving. He felt that between their 
case and his, there must be a struggle—that if they 
were right and happy men, then he must be wrong 
and miserable; that if, on the other hand, he was 
right and held the better portion, then they must be 
wrong, and their misery must be coming. It is of 
course the latter part of this alternative which he 
adopts, when he says here, “As for me, I will 
behold Thy face in righteousness: I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.” To 
see Thee! to see Thy face—to be placed before 
Thee in righteousness—to “awake” from the sleep 
of the night, from the stupor of sorrow, from the 
distractions of conflict, from haste, from business, 
from forgetfulness—to awake now and again every 
day—to see Thy beautiful likeness, and to have it 
in a measure in myself—with this I shall be 
“satisfied.” This is judgment in my favour ; this 
is victory even now! To be graciously rectified, 


and then to continue purposely “right”—to see 
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God in my life, to see His face in my prayers, and 
to watch His image forming within my soul—this 
is to win the battle and get the victory. I will 
complain no more! Iam satisfied! 

Now this is just the judgment we ought to form 
of the question in our own case, so far as we have 
it to settle. It is, in fact, a question always in 
trial, and always coming to some settlement in 
man’s thoughts; but in not many cases is: it 
brought to such a clear issue as in this psalm. 
How is the best of life to be found? How shall 
we taste the sweetness, and gather the flower, and 
wear the crown, and say with joy, and self-respect 
and full conviction, “ This it is to be a man?” 

Here, on the one hand, are “the men of the 
world,” whose treasure is all laid up on the earth— 
who have their portion in this life, who seldom or 
never rise above the senses. They plan, and plot, 
and push, and strive. They watch well the course 
and the customs of the time and place. . They 
bow to the fashion. They keep within the law. 
They wear the respectabilities. They watch well, 
so as not to be caught tripping. And by diligence 


and assiduity they seem in a measure to attain 
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their object. They get wealth, position, name, 
influence, and some of them a considerable measure 
of low happiness and contentment. We say that 
they are never satisfied with all they get and all 
they have and seem to enjoy, and that is true with 
regard to those among them who retain any inner 
tenderness, and sensibility, and desire. But it is 
not true with regard to them all. Some of them 
have their portion, and become “ enclosed in their | 
own fat,” and live a life of earthly satisfaction, and 
ask for nothing more. 

See, this is the man, coming out of his chamber 
in the morning after sound sleep, radiant and 
healthy. And these are his children, to not one of 
whom he has ever named, seriously, the name of 
God, but to each of whom he will probably leave 
a good deal of money, And these are his gardens 
and parks, fair to the eye, and fruitful in their 
season. And this is his chariot with the swift 
horses to bear him to the city. And in the city, 
when he comes, see how he is received, and what a 
power he is! How with his pen he can remove 
ships to the far ocean, and open railways on the 


land! And he can speak, and “make the:worse 
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appear the better reason ;” and as with magician’s 
wand raise success out of failure itself. And his 
name is in subscription lists for sickness, for 
poverty, for disaster. Now take a simple Christian 
man, who just has enough and little over, who has 
no name in the public, who is known but to a 
small circle, who can cheer a fellow-pilgrim here 
and there, and offer a prayer at a prayer-meeting 
or a sick bed. How small he seems in the 
common estimation beside this great “man of 
the world,” who has his portion in this life, and 
his place, and his wide “green bay-tree” shadow ! 
“The simple man is very well in his own place and 
way, and it is a good thing for him that he has 
the consolations of religion and the hopes of the 
future life to cheer him amid the struggles and 
hardships of his lot. But it cannot be said that 
his lot even w7zthk these consolations is at all to be 
compared with that of the other man in this life. 
After this life is over his lot will be better, but 
here it is worse.” “No,” says the text, “it is 
better now and here. He is the great man who 
is good. He isthe happy man who sees the face 


of God. He is the noble man who strives after 
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righteousness. He is the wise man who satisfies 
himself, as well he may, with the divine likeness 
on his soul.” 

It concerns us very much to get this judgment 
of things and keep it. We shall not get it without 
an effort. It is one of the advanced lessons of 
Christian living. There are several stages of 
thought where people stop short of it, habitually. 
There are several ways of missing the lesson; as, 
e.g, when it is conjectured that worldly men have 
a great deal of inward misery which they never tell 
—fear, guilt, flickering apprehension of danger, 
haunting them like ghosts. And it is thought that 
in this way the balance is redressed. Now this 
conjecture is very probably well founded with 
regard to some, but by no means with regard to 
all. A carnal, worldly satisfaction settles deeply 
over some human lives, tempered by little or ‘no 
misgiving. But what then? Are they who are 
thus satisfied better than striving, praying men, 
who look for the face of God in their daily life, and 
whose deepest “satisfaction” consists in the attain- 
ment of His “likeness?” Is their state a better 


one? How mean of us to think so! How we 
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shame our profession by making the allowance! 
Take this human life at its fairest and best, with 
nothing of God in it. Take, if you will, a much 
better specimen than the one already described— 
and there are many better specimens—and take on 
the other hand one of the stormiest, one of the 
most troubled and tried of the Christian people— 
of the sons of God. The judgment we are required 
to make is this, that there is no comparison between 
the two, and that the tried Christian, in full view 
of the prosperous and happy man of the world, is 
to say, “As for me, I behold Thy face in righteous- 
ness. I am satisfied with Thy likeness.” 

Then, again, it is sometimes hinted that there is | 
a special uncertainty and danger hanging over an 
ungodly man’s life; that Providence is on the 
watch; that there are terrors in reserve; that 
there are snares to catch him; and that in a little 
while he may fall into the pit. Now, this also is 
stopping quite short of the proper lesson of this 
text; indeed it is almost going right against it. 
There is, of course, a dread uncertainty over an 
ungodly man’s life. He may die at any time, and, 


dying ungodly, how sad and awful is his doom! 
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But there is no sfecial uncertainty over his life. 
There is no more likelihood of death to him than 
there is to any other. The life and death laws are 
equal to all men in this world. If a man inherits 
a good constitution, and lives a temperate life, and 
yet nourishes himself with abundance of what he 
needs, he may in, that case live even longer than 
many a Christian of his own age who has not his 
advantages. I do not say that worldly men on 
the whole do live longer than Christian people. 
That would not be true. But some worldly 
men do. And the case: supposed here is one of 
these. And the case supposed is what we must 
meet. We have to look in the face the healthy, 
long-lived man of the world, who will live to old 
age, and die without trouble or “ bands,” and leave 
his substance to his babes—and then say, “I would 
not be even that man, exchanging my manhood 
with his, if I might have all the world with the 
exchange,” 

Then, again, we say that “compensation is 
coming—that the wert life will rectify all.’ That 
also is true. But that is not “the present truth.” 


The present truth is, that we dave the advantage 
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now; that we do not eed to wait for the com- 
pensation; that godliness is better than ungodli- 
ness all the world over; that no outward gifts, 
accomplishments, possessions, can lift a man of the 
world above a child of God; that “hunger and 
thirst after righteousness” is nobler in a human 
spirit than all beauty, and honour, and wealth, and 
fame, without it; that the face of God shining 
down upon the life of man is the supreme felicity, 
and the last ideal; and that to “awake,” literally, 
in the morning, out of sleep, and metaphorically, 
out of common states of mind or busy engage- 
ments, and realise the growing likeness of God in 
our spirits, gives a “satisfaction” of a kind at least 
as high and pure as heaven itself can yield. 

Now, until we learn this great lesson of present 
and actual superiority of those who love God and 
do righteously, whatever be their outward circum- 
stances, over all who do not, whatever be theirs, 
we have no right to make—indeed, in that case we 
shall have no power of reaching, the higher inter- 
pretation of which the language is undoubtedly 
susceptible. 


If a man sends his heart hankering after the joys 
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of a life to come, not because he has begun already 
to taste them, and loves them so much that he 
must follow the streams up to the fountain, and 
‘drink there of the pure river of water of life that 
proceedeth out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, but because he thinks that he has hardly 
had his due in this world, and that when he gets 
to another it may be made up to him—what 7s this 
but worldliness after all ?—other-worldliness,” as 
it has been called by some one in derision, yet in 
truth. “If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.’ And if any man love 
heaven as only just a higher world which he 
expects to inherit and enjoy as compensation and 
makeweight for not having had enough of this— 
“the love of the Father is not in him.” 

But if, on the other hand, any man love the 
light of God’s face more than every visible creature 
and thing, and strives after His righteousness by 
the aids of His grace, and puts on His likeness as 
dress and beauty, and “awakes” in it now and 
again to his thankful joy and satisfaction, saying, 
“This it is to live! let this blessed experience 


grow in me until it blooms and brightens into 
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heaven ”’—then he may take a text like this and 
follow its most spiritual suggestions, and lift it to 
its last and highest applications, make it speak the 
resurrection from the dead, the appearance in 
heaven, the immortal life. 

The sleep of the night is the type of another 
deeper, longer sleep, which soon will fall upon us, 
and wrap us round in its soft and silent folds, and 
hold us apart and away from all the noise and 
strife of this unresting world. 

The awakening of the morning is the type, and, 
as it were, the constant pledge of the rising up out 
of the dust of the earth of all who are resting there 
—especially of those who sleep in Jesus, purified, 
refreshed, and fitted for the work and joy of the 
everlasting day. 

The righteousness of this life which comes to us 
by God’s free grace, and is wrought in us by His 
free Spirit, is the living assurance and continual 
earnest of that perfect and imperishable goodness 
which will be the common element and universal 
joy of heaven. 

The “satisfaction” that must and does come to 


men here when, as children of God, they look upon 
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their Father’s face, and see His beautiful “likeness” 
reflected, in some humble measure, in themselves, 
is the beginning of that holier content, of that 
more rapturous and yet calm emotion, which the 
lifting up of the light of His countenance in heaven 
will secure. When we think it through, it is a 
simple matter; for practically it comes all to this _ 
—that to live for God through Jesus Christ will 


both give us the present and secure the future. 


INDWELLING OF THE WORD OF 
CHRIST. 
“ Let the wordt of Christ dwell in you rizhly.?— 
Col. iii. 16. 
NE attribute or result of a certain kind of 
refinement in these times is seen in the 
extraordinary aversion which is felt to anything 
having the quality of moral exhortation in it. It 
is thought to be an impertinent, almost a monstrous 
thing for any one to exhort cultivated people to 
this or that. “State your case and leave it,” is 
the new doctrine. I am afraid this chapter has 
not much chance of cordial acceptance if we are 
to try it by that canon, for you may reckon up at 
least twenty distinct exhortations in it within the 
limit of about the same number of verses. It must 
be allowed that exhortation may easily be much 


overdone, in which case it has little or no effect. 
T 
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Scarcely anything is of less force than a continued 
stream of it, when it comes not from visible and 
adequate truth-springs. When, to change the 
figure, there is a very narrow and slender founda- 
tion of fact, truth, argument, laid down, and then 
one earfrest counsel and injunction is added to 
another, the edifice, if it may be called so, comes 
to be more than the foundation will support. But 
these exhortations of the Apostle Paul are founded, 
as we know, and as they knew to whom they were 
first addressed, upon the broadest of all. founda- 
tions. They rest on the proved actuality of the 
revelation of God to men; on God manifest in the 
flesh; on redemption accomplished ; on Christ 
risen; on the believer risen with Christ; on all 
that is peculiar, vital, permanent, in the Christian 
system. 

This exhortation is a very comprehensive one, 
and when duly attended to and fulfilled, will make 
a full, rich, happy life. 

The word of Christ, its indwelling, and its out- 
flow will be the points of thought: and considera- 
tion for us now. 


I. The Word of Christ Whe literal word of 
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Christ is one of the most wonderful things that 
ever has been in the world. All at once, up in 
Galilee, a silent man—for He was then known 
only as a man—began to speak. Not from Roman 
rostrum, not in terms of Greek philosophy, not as 
a Jewish rabbi with Targum and Cabala at hand, 
but simply and naturally to simple and ordinary 
men wherever they could be got together—in 
village synagogue, on the sea-shore, among the 
boats and nets, on the road, on the hillsides—and 
as He spake, the words seemed literally to root 
themselves in the hearts of some of the hearers. 
There were many who heard and idiy wondered 
and straightway forgot; there were some who 
heard and hated what they heard, because it 
seemed to make against their own power and 
influence. But others caught the word like living 
seed, and gave it living soil within them, where it 
grew and soon became the power of their whole 
life. But so it was, amid friends, and foes, and 
crowds of thoughtless, indifferent people, the 
speaker continued to’speak; and as He spake the 
word grew and multiplied, and became increasingly 


a living spiritual force in the life of the whole 
Te2 
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nation. | Then came the last struggle, which, in its 
human aspect, rapidly resolved itself into this 
alternative—that He must cease to speak, or die. 
He had chosen His part of the alternative long, 
long before. Those who hastened on His death did 
not know it, but they were, so, expressly fulfilling 
the dearest purpose of His life. He had come to 
speak, but, still more, He had come to die. And 
He went on speaking the word up to the very 
moment of His death, when He cried with a loud 
voice, “It is finished,” and gave up the ghost. 
Then He rose from the dead, and immediately 
began again to speak ; not so much, not so often. 
But every word was precious then. Every word 
was treasured and recorded. And then He went 
away from this world, as to visible presence, and 
left nothing behind Him but His Word. He had 
lived, and suffered, and died; but at that time 
His life and death were unknown powers. And 
He did not, personally, leave the least written 
explanation of them. He published no books, 
wrote no letters, left not a line that we know of 
—He did all that was done, by His word. Thus 
the word of Christ dwelt in this world richly before 
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it was committed to writing. It not only was, at 
the time of the Ascension, but it continued to be 
for many years afterwards, the great power of the 
world without being written. There must have 
"been writings immediately, of various kinds, but 
the writing did not take the organized and autho- 
ritative form until long after the living word was 
Himself in heaven. When this Epistle was written 
they had not the Gospels. They had, as yet, 
little, comparatively, even of the apostolic writ- 
ing; but they had the word of Christ in its 
newness, its energy, its vitality. 

Whether that word would have lived in the 
world without being, in the fulness of time, en- 
shrined and preserved in the inspired Scriptures, 
is a question which, happily, we are not required 
to settle. For, evidently, it was always Christ’s 
purpose to condense and embody His living speech, 
through the agency of others, into writings and 
books for the instruction and salvation of men. + 
was His purpose to continue and complete the 
process which had been begun long before, and to 
furnish the world, at length, with those “ Holy 


Scriptures which are able to make men wise unto 
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salvation.” And I think there is a clear reference 
here—the Apostle knowing very well that this 
process was going on—to the written as well as to 
the spoken word of Christ. Thus the phrase 
takes, naturally, its most comprehensive sense—it 
means the Gospel, all that is revealed of God for 
human enlightenment and salvation. 

Now, manifestly, to us, all this lies solely in the 
Scriptures. There is authoritative word of Christ 
for us nowhere else. I do not say that if we could 
be certified sufficiently of other words spoken by 
Christ when here, that it would not be our duty 
and joyful privilege to receive them. If we could 
depend on the accuracy of the transmission, if we 
could be sure that the oral testimony of one to 
another, down through all the troubled ages, has 
come out to us pure and simple, giving us the 
precious quickening words of our Lord Jesus — 
Christ—why, in that case, surely there is no living ' 
Christian who would not accept them with glad- 
ness. We reject the tradition of the Church, 
Roman and Anglican, in this matter—not because 
we say that it is in all circumstances unreasonable 


to receive anything expressly divine in this 
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manner, but because z/zs tradition of theirs cannot 
be substantiated ; because it is confused, contra- 
dictory, insufficient, and, happily, not necessary to 
our salvation. 

ai make no doubt there is now in the world, and 
especially in Christendom, something Christian 
that never came through the Scriptures—some- 
thing that has come down through the ages by 
what may be called the tradition of souls, un- 
written and almost unspoken. Jesus Christ, by His 
living presence in this world, and by His spoken 
word, generated and set in motion a spiritual force 
that has never died, and never will. But the rule 
of this force is in the Scriptures. Its explanation 
is the Scripture. It is not so much a tradition 
that could be expressed in any human language, 
as a living influence that flows on, and must 
flow as long as the world lasts;—as when a 
great force has been applied to water, lake 
or sea, you cannot stop the onward movement 
of the ripple, you cannot stop the procession 
of the wave, except by some much greater con- 
trary force. And no spiritual force has come 


into this world, nor ever will, so great as that 
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which came in Jesus Christ, his life, and word, and 
death, and spirit; and therefore the mighty in- 
fluence will travel on through the ages of the 
future, as through the ages of the past ; nor will it 
even be consumed in a burning world, or quenched 
with expiring time, for other worlds and eternal 
time will receive it. ) But that general influence is 
not what, in the ordinary and intelligible sense, we 
can call “the word of Christ.” This is, manifestly, 
something which is to be apprehended by our 
intelligence, to be kept in our memory, which is to 
operate, through the understanding, upon the affec- 
tions, and the conscience, and the will ; which is to 
shape the habits and rule the life. | Such word of 
Christ we have only in the book, which is ad/ his 
now. He has fulfilled it, explained it, inspired it, 
made it a living word from first to last, that He 
might by his Spirit give it living and blessed 
applications in the guidance and purification of 


human souls. 


II. 


Its Indwelling—The exhortation is, that we 


let this word dwell in us, “Let it inhabit you. 
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Let it make house and home of you. Yield 
yourselves up as sacred dwellings, to be occu- 
pied and filled with the word of Christ.” This 
means, of course, that, willingly, other tenants 
shall not be suffered to remain unless they are in 
full agreement with this chief dweller. Thoughts 
and words of men, plans of earthly ambition, vain 
flickerings of earthly hope, pleasures of sin—away ! 
that the living and gracious word of Christ may 
come in, and be sole occupant of the living house. 
Sole occupant, for there is a sense in which it may 
be truly said that nothing dwells in a Christian 
but the word of Christ. His word touches and 
transmutes everything else. All thoughts are 
ruled, all cares are hallowed by it, and all enjoy- 
ments made safe, and pure, and:good. It must be 
this much, or it can be nothing vital. Christ’s 
word in the morning, selfish prudence all through 
the day? That will not do. Christ’s word for the 
religious service—the word of man for the mer- 
cantile transaction? Surely not. Christ’s word 
for sickness, for sorrow, for death, for the funeral, 
the grave—other words than His, any that are most 


pleasant, for times of health and happiness, for the 
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holiday, the evening party, the concert, the 
country? That never can be. Considering this 
word as the tenant or occupier, and the human 
soul as the house, the only possible terms of 
occupation will be found summed up in this—the 
sole and complete possession of the tenement. 
Day and night, summer and winter, without let or 
stay, on and on for ever. There is to be no laps- 
ing of the lease, and no change of the tenant who 
has become proprietor. “Let the word of Christ 
Awell in you.” . 

Of course the figure fails in some points of exact 
analogy, but perhaps becomes all the more striking 
from the reversal of the terms of the illustration. 
An ordinary house does not move. The tenant 
moves, out and in, up and down, as he will. Here 
it is the house that moves, to the city, to the 
country, to work, to rest—while the tenant, the 
occupying word never stirs from its place. The 
living habitation is filled with the indwelling word. 

The exhortation is to /e¢ it dwell, to let it dwell 
“richly.” There is plenty of it to fill the mind, to 
furnish and adorn, and light up every room in the 


large and wonderful house. Down to the deepest 
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base of life it will go, where the passions lurk and 
slumber, and, flowing round them and through 
them, it will purge away what is hateful and un- 
hallowed, leaving only wholesome forces, to do 
their part in the strengthening and perfecting of 
the character. Into the rooms that lie more open 
to common day, and more level with the world, 
where many busy feet come and go—where know- 
ledge gathers her stores, and prudence holds her 
scales, and judgment records her decisions, and 
diligence plies her tasks, and acquisition counts 
her gains, and foresight watches the opening 
future ; into all these rooms this living word will 
enter, and at her ingress the darkening shadow 
melts, and the wrinkles of a gathering care are 
smoothed, and sinuous and slippery things cease 
their blandishments and pass out more quickly 
than they entered, and injustice and unkindness, 
ashamed, hide their heads. Up higher yet the 
word will flow, where imagination lights her lamp, 
and invention stirs her fires, and desire bends the 
knee, looking upward, and hope sits watching with 
nothing between her and the stars. This living 


word fills alike the deepest and the loftiest rooms. 
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Inspired by Him whose word it is, it gives the old 
salutation of the first gospel messengers, “ Peace 
be to this house,” and like them it there abides. 
“Let the word of Christ dwell in you.” 

“ Richly ”—in great abundance and readiness ; 
in its best forms, in its sweetest fragrance, with 
all its refreshing luminous guiding powers. Fill 
yourself with it. Open all the doors, throw. 
wide the very windows that it may come in. 
You have only to do that. You have not to 
make the word: then, you might call for the 
aids of science. Nor to “feel after” it, and 
laboriously to conjecture what it may be: then 
you might avail yourself of what lights philosophy 
can give. Nor even have you to send for it, across 
the seas, or up into any heights, or down to any 
depths: then you might call in the resources of 
mechanical, practical force. The word is nigh 
thee. It is in thy mouth and in thy heart, if only 
thou wilt, if thou wilt but let it dwell in thee 
richly. We may, if we will, truly figure it to our- 
selves as a bright, delightful, fulfilling thing, 
waiting to come in, as the sunshine of the morn- 


ing waits for the opening of the windows to come 
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flowing into the dark room with its soft delicious 
waves—as the mild air waits until the timid buds 
are sure that frost and winter will not grip them 
when they open. It breathes about our wintry 
conditions, our chills, our fears, our distrusts, as the 
summer breathes over the woods and over the 
fields, and down to the roots of all that grows. 
“ Let the word of Christ come in, and dwell in you 
richly.” 

But, of course, more is meant than a mere pas- 
sive allowance. There is here direct appeal to the 
‘will and to the activity of the mind. The word, 
abundant as it is, will not come to dwell in us 
richly, will not come to dwell with us at all, with- 
out consent, without careful and diligent endea- 
vour. Here, perhaps, we have. some insight into 
the meaning of the phrase we have not yet 
touched: “in all wisdom.” We need not raise 
discussion here on what may be the exact meaning 
and application of those words; but this at least 
may be said, which is to the point, that much 
wisdom is needed for the due remembrance and for 
the proper and seasonable entertainment of the 


various parts of the word or gospel of Christ in 
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order to meet the needs of life as they arise. The 
gospel will never dwell richly in a man without 
some godly care and solicitous endeavours on his 
own part to apply it wisely. In this every man 
must be his own minister. He must give each day, 
and each duty, and each trial, and, if possible, 
each mood of mind, its portion in due season. It 
will be a great matter to have the spiritual senses 
so well in exercise that they may easily and 
naturally fix on the proper aliment, and go with 
directness to the proper places to get it. You 
cannot carry the Bible from Genesis to Revelation 
in your memory every day, and all day long. No 
man can do that. Nor is there need. We do not 
need a// the Bible every day. The world needs it 
all. Individually we need it as we need corn in 
the granary ; as we need clothes in the wardrobe ; 
as in a journey we need the hostel, or wayside 
house to rest in, when we come to it; as we need 
the boat to take us over the broad river which we 
can neither ford nor swim; as we need the lamp 
to go through the wood by night ; as we need the 
guide, across the mountains, to the distant city. 


There is many a chapter, and many a precious 
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verse, in the Bible, which lies thus in reserve for 
us. We glance at them to-day with a sincere, but 
with only a general interest as knowing that they 
form part of the great treasure of divine truth 
given to the world; but the day will come, and 
may be near, when perhaps those chapters will be 
better unto us than thousands of gold and silver, 
and we shall read them through our tears. 

Meantime, it is a great matter to know what is 
the daily bread for this day. 

Am I dark in mind, about myself? about other 
men? about the world? Do I feel sometimes as 
if God had not spoken expressly to man? as if 
the problem of life were yet unsolved, and in fact 
insoluble ? as if human creatures were little more 
than ghosts and shadows—man truly walking ina 
vain show, every man at his best state altogether 
vanity ? Then it will be wise and well to let the 
word of Christ come to me, and dwell in me richly 
as a word of revelation—as the opening out and 
public declaration and verification of things which 
had been hidden from the beginning of the world. 
I must, that is, try to vanquish and cure such a 


state of intellectual despondency, by remembering 
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how much Jesus Christ has revealed—how far, how 
very far He has transcended and surpassed all 
other teachers by what He has said, and by what 
He has done; how, especially, He has “brought 
life and immortality to light by the gospel,” thus 
translating dim conjecture into firm and clear cer- 
tainty. I must remember, and realise it as a fact 
about which there can be no dispute, that it is His 
hand alone that has drawn the veil from the 
invisible world and the future life, so that now, if 
not all the glory of that high state, there yet 
shines out upon us the fair vision of the Father’s 
house with many mansions, which can be seen by 
the lowly, and the suffering, and the weary, and 
the dying, all the world over, if only their eyes are 
thitherwards. 

Am I—not doubting the revelation, or its pre- 
ciousness—doubting and desponding much about 
myself, my wretched self? finding few signs of 
grace? observing little progress through the years? 
feeling little but hardness within? fearing that I 
have no part nor lot in the matter? Then let me 
remember the word of Christ as a word of redemp- 


tion, of complete, assured salvation. The gospel 
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is not an argument, a process, an education, a 
curriculum, a growth, merely, although all these 
things are in it. It is a redemption, and those 
who receive it are redeemed. It is saving the eyes 
from tears, the feet from falling, and the soul from 
death. It is the annulling of penalty, the blotting 
out of sin for ever, the slaying of enmity, and the 
kindling of love, the death of the old man, the 
creation of the new. If this be so, then what have 
I to fear? If I find no virtue, nor any good in 
myself, I find the more in Him, and by his com- 
plete redemption I am warranted in believing that 
all his own goodness will become a growth in me, 
through righteousness unto eternal life. If, when I 
look more narrowly, my very virtues, or what 
seemed so, darken into sins, do I not see, may I 
not at least see, and most clearly when things are 
at the worst, the light of a Saviour’s face beaming 
compassion on me in my helplessness and misery, 
as He says, “Believe, and thou too shalt be 
saved? Come unto me, thou weary one, and 
heavy laden, and I will give thee rest !” 

Am I, although calmed with forgiveness, very 


weak, and as to my own feeling, altogether unfit 
U 
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for continuing the struggle of the nobler life? 
Then let me take some strong promise adapted 
to the need, and drink it up, as a fainting man 
would drink a cordial, until I am refreshed; let 
me seize it as a sinking man would grasp a strong 
staff if it were offered to him, and lean upon it 
and be borne through. 

Am I sorrowing? And can I forget that word 
of Christ which has sounded so sweetly in so 
many mourners’ ears, in so many desolated homes, 
over so many graves, “Let not your heart be 
troubled ” ? 

Am I, myself, now in the very process of passing 
away from earth and time? “Warned of God,” 
by some sensible signs, by some inward utterances 
more and more audible, of the sentence of death, 
am I now beginning to turn face away from the 
interests and the homes of earth, and, in spirit, 
sometimes to part company with the nearest and 
dearest companions of the way? Ah, then, do 
not I the more need to take Him at his word, 
who has said, “I will not leave; I will not forsake. — 
I will come again and receive you unto myself, 


that where I am, there ye may be also”? 
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Thus the thing is to find and bring in the word 
of Christ which is suited for the time, for the day, 
for the need, for the mental state, for the moral 
struggle, for the peculiar providence, and make 
that master and occupant of the house. 

And yet there will be times when there is no 
sharp consciousness at all, no sense of distinct and 
particular needs, and still the word of Christ may 
dwell richly within. It is everything to have a real 
faith in Christ, and in his blessed Gospel, and a 
real sense of the love of God therein, to be 
answered by our love and obedience for ever. 
Life with some has few turns and changes, 
inward or outward, but with Christ and his word 
in the heart, it will be, in the main, what life ought 
to be, a passing from darkness into light, a growing 


through grace into glory. 


TIT. 


The Outflow—Something must now be said of 
this, but it shall be very little. It may seem a 
paradox, yet is it one of the divinest and most 
necessary of the truths of our practical life, 


that in order to have we must give. “There 
v2 
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is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” Or, put 
according to the figure of our own text, the 
paradox will be this—that the word of Christ, in 
order to secure continuance in us, must be always 
leaving us; the indwelling word must be always 
going abroad. It is the universal law. Go among 
the mountains, and you will see that it is the 
living spring that flows away. And where it flows 
the grass is green, and the flowers bloom, and the 
cattle drink, and the children linger to dip the 
foot, and hear the sweet song of the little rill. 
Yet the spring itself is in no way exhausted by 
all this. Exhausted? It never will be. It is fed 
by the drawing sun, by the condensing mountains, 
by the bountiful clouds, by the great and wide sea. 
When the sea is empty, and the heavens are dry, 
the little fountains of the earth will yield no more. 
Well up without stint, ye springs sent into the 
valleys, which run among the hills! Give drink 
to every beast of the field, let even the wild asses 
quench their thirst! Go murmuring into rills of 
laughter, and rolling into rivers of song, and never 
be afraid or give one backward look. You have 


the sun above you, and the hills around you, and 
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the great oceans of the earth behind you, all 
holding themselves bound, and ready, to serve you, 
if you continue to serve others by your flow. 
Christians, let your inner life, fed and nourished 
by the indwelling word of Christ, have—not osten- 
tatious or self-confident, or noisy, but yet—natural, 
continuous outflow and expression. So, light will 
come to you from the land of lights. So, you will 
draw from the infinite ocean of divine love. It 
may seem to you perhaps that you have very little 
to express. Be itso. That is too true of us all. 
Then you need not call it much; you need not 
sound a trumpet, or ring a bell, or put out a flag. 
But, be true, faithful, loving, sincere. Just remem- 
ber this, that what purifies and refreshes your own 
life, and guides and cheers you amid the tasks and 
troubles of this earthly way, will do the same 
beneficent service for any other human life into 
which it is received. And remember this, that the 
constituted way by which this divine thing does 
enter into and possess human lives, is by natural 
communication and outflow from other human 
lives. As we have it in close connection with the 


text, “ Teaching and admonishing one another, in 
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psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your heart to the Lord.” “And what- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by Him.” A beautiful life! By far the 
most beautiful that has ever been described in 
ideal characters, that has ever been actually lived 
among men. A life of poetry, and heart-music, 
and gracious sweetness, and clear-seeing, and faith- 
power, and happy thankfulness, and God-like bene- 
faction hour by hour. A life, too, open and possible 
alike to all—to the humblest and least worthy as 
well as to the highest and best. A life, therefore, 
into which I, by grace, may enter, whoever, what- 
ever, wherever J may be; and in which, by the 
same grace, I may continue, until, through the 
shades of death, I shall pass away to the world of 


unchanging reality and life eternal. 


THE ANGEL-FACE ON MAN. 


“And all that sat in the council looking stead- 
fastly on him, saw his face as it had been the 

Face of an angel.” —Acts vi. 15. 
HE Jews were familiar with angels, at least 
in their literature. They knew that they 
had often appeared to their fathers, and that some 
of the greatest things in their national history had 
been accomplished by their agency. It was easier 
for them, therefore, than it would be to us, to believe 
in the appearance of an angel; and it was more 
natural and easier for them to liken human to 
angelic things, and to see any resemblance that 
might exist between a human creature and an 

angel of God. 

In the present case, it does not seem quite 
certain whether “all they of the council,” who saw 
the face of Stephen, likened it in their own 


thoughts to the face of an angel, and sazd some- 
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thing to that effect; or whether it is simply the 
observer and narrator who saw Stephen’s angelic 
look before the council, and who here describes 
what he saw. It is clear, however, that the council 
were struck by Stephen’s remarkable appearance, 
and gazed for some time, wonder-stricken, on the 
celestial face. Anyway, we have appropriately, 
for subject of consideration now—The Angel-Face 
on Man. 

Here is a man who had the look of an angel, 
and yet was stilla man. Nay, we feel instinctively 
that he was more a man now, than, perhaps, ever 
‘before. In this trying yet favoured moment, he 
towered as it were to the height of his manhood, 
and put on all its bloom. This was a kind of 
Mount of Transfiguration to him, where he did 
not so much put on a celestial dress of appear- 
ance, that was foreign to his own proper nature, 
as shone out rather in the usually hidden glory of 
his own. It was Stephen’s face that was seen, and 
only that. It was Stephen’s beauty that shone in 
the face. It was the real qualities of Stephen’s 
character that made that beauty. It would seem, 


then, that a perfect man and an angel are brothers, 
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Or say an zmuperfect man, in a mood of perfect- 
ness, or when he is wholly Christian—a believer 
when he is strong in faith—a child of God when 
he is looking homewards. And if this be the way 
of it, then surely there is many an angel-face on 
earth, and much beholding of the same from the 
higher spheres. 

To obviate mistake, here let it be said that of 
course we do not associate the angel-look of the 
individual with any particular style of face or cast 
of countenance—with, e,¢., what passes among men 
for symmetrical, or handsome, or beautiful. We 
know nothing about the personal appearance of 
Stephen: whether he was large or little ; whether 
his countenance was soft or rugged; whether he 
carried dew or lightning in his eye. Only this 
seems plain, that such as he was in type and by 
divine intention, that he now became, and appeared 
with great clearness, and in becoming ¢had, of 
necessity put on the likeness of the angel. 

Yet, I think we may say that there are certain 
things common to the angel-face on man amid all 
the endless variety of type and form; certain 


things which we may look for (with at least but 
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little exception) on al/ the faces which carry on 
them any image or resemblance to higher worlds 
and holier creatures. And by the mention of these 
we shall make the subject quite practical. . 
Brightness —We cannot be wrong in supposing 
that there was something luminous on the face of 
Stephen which was seen by those who “looked 
steadfastly”? on him. Some hovering splendour, 
or some more settled halo. As we say, “a light 
upon the face.” We always associate brightness 
with the angels, and their appearances. If they 
come like common men, wearing humanity for 
disguise (as they did to Abraham on the plain), 
the veiled brightness soon begins to shine through. 
If they come in their own nature, and proper state, 
then “the countenance is like lightning, and the 
raiment white as snow.” If Stephen’s countenance 
had been dull or sad on that day, this in the text 
had never been recorded of him. Why should 
any man wear darkness or heaviness on his face ? 
There is something in the world which we may 
learn, there is something from God which we may 
have, that will change all to brightness. Not 


indeed to brightness such as the angels above live 
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in, and continually behold. There are some things 
to weep over; there are many things to fear. This 
is a world of cloud and shadow. But the heaven 
in which the cloud floats is larger than the cloud, 
and all full of light. Shadows are melting things, 
and even while they continue, the very fact that 
they are seen to be shadows argues the presence 
and prevalence of a superior light. The true 
philosophy of life is this—to get the ‘light within 
ourselves—the light of God, for without that all 
must be dark; and then to get the habit of look- 
ing for and seeing the light everywhere, according 
to that profound and beautiful scripture, “In thy 
light shall we see light.” If I know that I have 
a Father in heaven who watches over all his 
children, and over me among them, who forgives 
while He condemns my sin, who strengthens the 
purpose of goodness in my heart by immediate 
touches and inspirations of his Holy Spirit, who 
provides for all my need, who cares for me in all 
my cares, who leads me and guides me, all blind 
and sorrowful as I sometimes am, in an everlasting 
way; and if I also know that He is the Father 


of the world, and holds it in constant rule and in 
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constant training, leading it on through rainy days 
and wintry weather to the summer that is coming ; 
if I know that He hates all the world’s vileness 
and yet pities its miseries, and rules everything 
for its ultimate good, which He has bound Him- 
self by word, and oath, and covenant to secure— 
then why should I be sad? If it be true that 
there are foreshadows of evil which will cer- 
tainly comé, it is yet more true that there are 
foresplendours of good which will as certainly 
come, and come not to flicker for moments, but 
to stay for ages, and even for evermore. There- 
fore I will not go into the caves where the doubt- 
ing dwell, and where the fearful mutter their 
apprehensions, and where the wilfully sorrowful 
cherish their miseries. I will walk the open plain 
where light shines, although often chequered with 
shadows, and set face to the upward way, although 
passing storms sometimes hide it from view. Since 
I may, I will wear the angel-look of cheerfulness, 
and live in the light of God. 

Calmness.—Stephen was preternaturally calm; 
and calm in a scene of the utmost excitement. There 


had just been eager disputation. False witness 
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had been given against him. The people had been 
“stirred up” to fever heat. The council was in 
wrath. False men stood there confronting him to 
swear away his life—and yet he is as calm as if 
he were in an evening meeting of disciples. 
“What matters it?” he seems to have thought. 
“T have spoken the truth. I will speak it again if 
I may, and, by God’s help, so keep my spirit zz 
the truth, that all this turbulence and commotion 
shall remain outside of me, while I possess my soul 
in patience, and breathe in the serenity of the 
angels.” The test of a man’s soul-state is often 
thus made very practical in life. He is tried by 
the pressure of the hour, and by the hurry of the 
happening events, sometimes even more than by 
the general aspect of affairs. And it is not enough 
to have a general cheerfulness as the result of a 
survey of life and the world on the whole. There 
must be superiority to particular disquietudes, and 
a keeping of the heart in the stillness of grace, in 
the great and deep peace of God, in the very 
presence of any immediate agitations. It. need 
not be disguised that this is sometimes a matter 


of supreme difficulty. Present things and living 
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men are so powerful, especially when they are 
heated and eager! To be calm when the atmos- 
phere of the time and place is at fever heat, and 
the passions of others around are in full play, seems 
almost like being inhuman. No; not zzhuman, 
but superhuman ; Christlike; gracious. And no 
one can hope to get the angel-face who furrows 
and flushes his own with daily excitements, and 
yields without a struggle to particular temptations 
in the hope that a general obedience will get him 
through. The peace of God is to keep the heart 
and mind as a garrison is kept. Surely “the 
helmet of salvation” should keep the head cool 
and quiet. The very feet should be “shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace.” “Stand 
therefore,” as Stephen stood—when anger burns, 
when falsehood lies, when cupidity grasps the 
shining dust, when pleasure sings that you may 
dance, when earth is magnified, when heaven is 
slighted. Look above, look beyond. Bring heaven 
the nearer, and dwell in its eternal calm while these 
fretful present things flow by. 

Yet this calmness had nothing unsocial, unhuman 


in it. It was not, in Stephen, the sign of a mystical 
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abstraction of the spirit from men and their ways 
and interests. Perhaps no man in the assembly 
was more intensely interested in what was going on 
than he; certainly no one had a kindlier concern 
for the real well-being of all who were before him. 
We may well suppose that 
Benignity shone out in that wonderful arresting 
face; and that this was one feature of the angel- 
look on which they could not but gaze. Without 
this there could be no resemblance to God Himself 
or to His dear Son. This is the one thing which, 
less than anything else, could be absent. This is 
the family likeness. For “God is love,” and if He 
could assume any visible form, love and kindliness 
would shine conspicuously there. And God so 
loved the world that He gave His Son, who, 
in being His Son, is also love; and all who be- 
come children necessarily wear the image. And he 
that loveth not is not of God, and cannot wear an 
angel-face. A man without love, without bowels of 
compassion, without inward fountains of human 
tenderness, without a heart that broods over the 
world in some measure like the heart of God, is 


without the chief feature of the great family like- 
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ness. The devil is great. The devil wears a kind 
of shattered splendour on his face. The devil is 
intellectual. The devil is calm. But there is no 
working of pity in his heart ; no flush of benignity 
on his face; and by a long course of rebellion he 
has forgotten how to love. But those who, like 
Stephen, learn the lesson at the feet of Christ, and 
practise it among men—even among those who 
have no answering affection, even in the presence 
of their enemies—those who return good for evil, 
and love for hatred, who forgive all who trespass 
against them, as they are themselves forgiven of 
God, and seek the salvation of souls as men seek 
gold—they put on the image of the heavenly, they 
look like their brothers of the upper kingdom, 
they look like what they are—the children of the 
King! 

Lest there should be any thought of pusillanimity 
in all this, we add, as another feature of the angel- 
face, Fearlessness. A faithful fearlessness to truth 
and duty, without regard to any present personal 
consequences. In Stephen’s case those conse- 
quences were most threatening. Indeed, they 


proved to be what we call “fatal.” But in the 
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nomenclature of heaven fatal sometimes means 
vital. To the cowardly, life is death. To the 
fearless, death is life. Not that that issue hangs 
near us usually in ordinary life as the result of 
obedience. Courage often means safety, escape 
from petty annoyances and molestations, and 
entrance openly upon a wider and freer way. 
And in the highest sense it a/ways means safety. 
He is safe who, on just grounds, can respect him- 
self, who feels that he is bearing witness to the 
truth, who gives no place to traitorous suggestions 
of compliance for comfort’s sake, who refuses to 
bend his spirit to the rule of circumstances, or to 
take moral law of guidance from “society,” who 
although he never wishes often dares to be peculiar, 
who subjects the present to the future, and holds 
this vain world and this fleeting time cheap, in 
comparison with grander worlds and everlasting 
duration. If an angel were here, to live for a while 
the life of a man, you would see what it is to be 
brave. You would see him pass through sorrows 
smiling, his heart borne up already with foretaste 
of the after-joy. You would see how easy it would 


be to make what we call “ sacrifices,” and how they 
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would all be entered in his life-book as so many 
advantages gained. You would see how little he 
would care for the murmurings of men, for the 
stirrings up of the people by this or that, for threat, 
defiance, death itself. The death-gate would be to 
him a very goal, by entering which he would regain 
life for evermore. Now all this is just what you 
may be. The celestial courage zs attainable in 
terrestrial scenes, if not perfectly yet in large 
measure, and those who attain it will, by so much 
more, put on celestial resemblance, and look on 
human scenes, as it were, with the face of an 
angel. 

We venture to give one touch more to this 
picture. He who would have the angel-face must 
look high and far. He must learn to look not so 
much a¢ things, as through them, to see what is in 
them, and what is beyond. In a little while 
Stephen “looked steadfastly up into heaven.” 
There is a look for a mortal man to give! A look 
which in his case was well rewarded, for “He saw 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God. And said, Behold! I see the heavens 


opened, and the Son of man standing on the right 
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hand of God!” And that look gave him final 
victory. Men were gnashing their teeth beside him, 
and stopping their ears against his words, and 
crying with loud voice, and rushing upon him with 
one accord, to bear him away on the angry flood 
of their passion to a violent death. They did not 
know that to him the pains of death were over. He 
was already dead in spirit. He had “looked” 
himself into heaven. He had entered yonder gate 
of jaspar. He had trodden the streets of gold. In 
a moment he had gone beyond all starry splen- 
dours, into God’s pure glory, and had heard the 
rewarding welcome from the Saviour’s lips. But 
this was not the first time he had looked into 
heaven. Eyer since he became a believer he had 
been looking that way, and after Jesus had left 
them and gone thither he had scarce looked any 
other way. “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth” 
—where Christ sometimes standeth, as to Stephen, 
in token of all needful help-giving to those who look. 

“Things above!” You find them everywhere 
—in daily duties, in commonest things—but it 


needs the angel-eye to see them. Always look 
xX 2 
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within, look through, look above, look beyond, look 
far on. Be an angel, or be a child in this; for the 
little child is not unlike the angel in its looking. 
Did you never see it on the little face—that calm, 
dreamy, distant look? that pierces quite through 
your world, and transcends all your ideas of pru- 
dence, and care, and duty, with a sublime indiffer- 
ence which is none the less grand that it is so 
simple. Of course a child cannot be said to have 
an angel’s thought. It has not evena man’s. Yet 
in some respects the child is nearer the spiritual 
world than the man is. It is more than a poetic 
fancy that “heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
Children come out of the kingdom of heaven. 
They come from God, who is the centre and glory 
of that kingdom, and, all unconsciously, they 
behave themselves as those who are not yet far 
from home. They are in the fields nearest the 
house. By the least hint or suggestion they will 
look back to the door, and even think it not 
impossible to go in. They believe what they are 
told. Words of God, angel-visits, ghosts, wonders 
—all are taken “iterally. They have no difficulty 


in believing. The difficulty comes, alas! but too 
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soon. The dream-like glory and freshness of the 
morning time fade away. The world becomes all 
materialism. Knowledge lords it over faith. Ex- 
periences destroy simplicity ; and amid the dust 
and hurry of secular things the wonders of eternity 
are veiled and hidden, as the great snow-mountains 
are often covered with mist and cloud. Then at 
night often (happy they to whom it is so) comes a 
clearing time. The true day begins to break at 
sunset, and the shadows flee away. Then the old 
child-faith comes back, but in a higher form, Then 
it is found that matter is the shadow and spirit is 
the substance. The soul begins to look through, 
to look high and far, and on the dying beds, and in 
departing hours, you find again the child-look—the 
angel-look—on the face of the mortal man who is 
just putting on immortality. But although this is 
a sketch but too faithful of the course of many a 
life, it is not the course we are intended to run. It 
is not intended surely that we should lose the 
battle of manhood, or wage it doubtfully, because, 
through divine grace, we may collect our forces and 
calmly retire into eternal safety at the last. It is 


intended that we should be victorious all the way, 
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that we should zwadk by faith and not by sight, that 
we should pierce through disguises, and blow away 
the thick delusions of life with spirit-breath, as the 
north wind clears the sky, and “look” with angel- 
face, “not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen ; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” 

Practically the most important thing is yet to 
come, viz.. How all this may be—how we may 
wear the angel-face among men. Of course it is 
quite vain to attempt to put it on directly, and by 
mental intention, as a soldier puts on his armour, 
or a king his royal robe. To put the matter 
plainly, could anything more absurd be conceived 
than this, that a man should say—“Now I am 
going to look like an angel!” If he is not like 
the angels, ‘he never can ook like them. If he has 
not got something of the angel-soul, he never can 
wear the angel-face. You may think that the 
subject of this meditation is a kind of outward 
superficial subject—not more than a branch of the 
fine arts of religion. It is really intensely inward 


and spiritual. It points to a state of things within, 
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so clear, and strong, and spiritually vital, as to 
affect the outward appearance, and find there per- 
petual expression. Facial brightness, if you have 
it—and you may have it with any kind of features, 
plain, rugged, storm-beat; sunshine is nowhere 
more beautiful than on rough rocks—what is it 
but an overflowing from the light of God within ? 
Calmness on the countenance is index to peace in 
the soul. Benignity appearing in the features is 
the flushing out of indwelling love. And so of 
each particular trait. Never mind the face. For- 
get if you will that you “ave a face. I believe one 
face is just as good as another, or almost as 
good, for the expression of divine sentiment and 
emotion. Keep soul-brightness, and the smile 
will, someway, ripple through. Keep soul-peace 
and fear or misery will not settle on your face’ 
Steel your heart with heroic purpose, and you 
will never go with bloodless lips, and coward 
eye. Love God with heart, and soul, and strength, 
and mind, and your neighbour as yourself, and 
you will never need to think of putting up a face- 
advertisement of what will be found within. The 


poor will bless you, and the fallen will look up in 
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your face, as they looked in the face of Christ, 
and see pity and help written there; and the 
children will play about your knee; and the very 
dogs will come to eat of the crumbs that fall from 
their master’s table. But don’t think about the 
face itself. If you try to put any particular 
emotion into the features, it will not be surprising 
if the very opposite emotion should come instead. 
Try to look grand, and you may make yourself 
little. Try to look innocent, and (although you may 
not remember a single sin) the general consciousness 
of guilt may seize you and put its colour into 
your face. Have the angel within, and leave all 
else to come, as it will. Or, as we have it in the 
context, and in the case of Stephen, be “full of 
faith, and of the Holy Ghost,” z. 2, be a Christian 
man, through and through, in belief and practice, 
among fellow-disciples, among worldly people, and 
the Lord your God will put his “beauty” on you, 
in one or other of its many forms, and in some 
supreme moments of life, in suffering, in trial, in 
death, may give your friends beholding you the 
privilege and joy of looking as it were upon the 


face of an angel. Amen. * 


A STRANGER IN THE EARTH. 


“7 am a stranger in the earth: hide not Thy 
commandments from me.”—Psalm cxix. 19. 

HEN a child is born, it is spoken of some- 

times under the designation of “a little 

stranger!” Friends calling will ask if, as a 

privilege, they may “see the little stranger.” A. 

stranger, indeed! come from far. From the jim- 

mensities. From the presence, and touch, and 

being of God! And going—into the immensities 

again—into, and through all the unreckonable 
ages of duration. 

But the little stranger grows, and in a while 
begins to take vigorous root. He works, and wins, 
and builds, and plants, and buys, and holds, and, 
in his own feeling, becomes so “settled” that he 
would be almost amused with any one who should 


describe him as a stranger, now. 
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And still life goes on, deepening and widening 
in its flow, and holding in itself manifold and still 
multiplying elements of interest. Increasingly the 
man is caught and held by these—like a ship, from 
which many anchors are being cast into the sea. 
He strives among the struggling, rejoices with the 
gay, feels the spur of honour, enters the race of 
acquisition, does some hard and many kindly 
things by turns, multiplies his engagements, his 
relationships, his friends, and then—just when 
after such preparations, life ought to be fully be- 
ginning, and opening itself out into a great restful, 
sunny plain—lo! the shadows begin to fall, which 
tell, too surely, that it is drawing fast to a close. 
The voice, which, soon or late, every one must 
hear, is calling for “the little stranger,” who was 
born not long ago, whose first lesson is over, and 
who is wanted now to enter by the door called 
death, into another school. And the stranger is 
not ready. He has thrown out so many anchors, 
and they have taken such a fast hold of the 
ground that it will be no slight matter to raise 
them. He is se¢tled. He has no pilgrim’s staff at 


hand; and his eye, familiar enough with sur- 
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rounding things, is not accustomed to the onward 
and ascending way, cannot so well measure the 
mountain altitude, or reckon the far distance. 
The progress of time has been much swifter than 
_ the progress of his thought. Alas! he has made 
one long mistake. He has “looked at the things 
which are seen,” and forgotten the things which 
are not seen. And “the things which are seen are 
temporal,” and go with time into extinction; while 
“those which are not seen, are eternal.” And so 
there is hurry, and confusion, and distress in the 
last hours, and in the going away. 

Now, all this may be obviated and escaped, 
thoroughly, if a man will but say—“I am a 
stranger in the earth, hide not thy command- 


ments from me.” 


THE STRANGER, AND THE STRANGER’S 
PRAYER, will be the matter of our thought for 
a little now. 

I.—The Stranger. 

The literal stranger is easily recognised ; not so 

easily, perhaps, in a great city where there are 


always thousands of strangers and foreigners, but 
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easily in country towns and villages, and on 
country roads. See! He enters the village at 
night-fall, or towards sun-down. You can perceive 
at once that he is not of the place. You can 
see he has been travelling, for the dust is on his 
raiment. Perhaps he is foot-sore and weary. Yet 
he has no mind to stay. He will be away again 
in the morning before some of the villagers are up. . 
His language is different from the speech of the 
people. Ifhe asks a question about this or that— 
a building, a river, a mountain, or an estate, and 
the name of its owner—he asks as one who has 
but a momentary interest in the answer. What 
will it matter to him, when he is a mile or two 
further on the road, who buys and who sells in the 
little village, who is master and who is hind on 
the lands around? The life-spelling of the word 
“onward” sits in his look. His home, wherever it 
may be, is not here. A stranger! 

Such, in regard to earth, and this human life 
altogether here, is he who makes the confession 
and breathes the prayer which these words express. 
He does not belong to this place. He is, con- 


sciously, intentionally, and earnestly passing 
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through. In the ordinary sense, no doubt, he is 
as much of the earth as any other; yet has he, 
truly, a higher nativity, for he is “born from 
above.” The birth-place settles the citizenship, 
always. We, born here in England, cannot be 
citizens of China, or of a savage country. Those 
who are “born of the Spirit,” or “from above,” 
cannot any longer be enrolled in the kingdom of 
darkness. They are of the heavenly kingdom, and 
children of God. It needs not that a man should 
himself know the time, the place, the means of 
the translation from darkness to light. It needs 
not indeed that there should be, in each case, a 
translation at all, in the man’s own consciousness. 
The lights of God may lie about his infancy, may 
mingle with his first thoughts, and, by imper- 
ceptible degrees may fill, and purify, and possess 
his being. But he is not, therefore, one whit the 
less a citizen of heaven; nor the less bound, at 
every step, to remember his lofty lineage, and his 
equally elevated destination. In no other way can 
the heavenly birth be substantiated and properly 
declared. Controversies on the work of the Spirit, 


and on the subject of regeneration, are of little or 
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no worth in the field of practical life. Does a man 
say, or hint so that it may be implied, that he is 
born from above? That is a proposition which I 
can neither confirm nor deny, and with which 
directly I seem to have nothing to do. That is 
a hidden fact, of which I can know nothing, 
of which he himself can know nothing in its 
essence. Let him show that he is, by living as a 
citizen of the higher land. Let him be in spiritual 
life a true patriot. Let him be loyal to the king- 
dom that claims his soul, that has his name re- 
gistered in its book of life, and that will one day— 
if he be really of it—call forth its mighty, shining 
multitudes to receive him and his brethren with 
acclamations of delight. Let him be “a stranger 
in the earth,” and then it will not only be possible to 
believe, but it will be impossible not to believe, that 
he justly claims citizenship in the higher country. 
There is one word which, as it seems to me, ex- 
presses more than any other single word of the 
real meaning of the principal term of this verse— 
“stranger ”—the word RESERVE. A principle, 
an instinct, a habit of reserve, will be found 


running through the whole of life on the earthly 
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side of it with the stranger. As for in- 
stance :— 

Reserve im secular occupation: in what we call 
the business of life. Business is a thing which 
grows and spreads, in some instances, with a 
wonderful rapidity, and which gains over the 
individual a quiet yet overmastering power. Or 
the growth, without being rapid may yet be great 
and steady ; so that from year to year there is a 
difference, until at last, all in quietness, a man 
finds himself in the heart of that phrase from 
which he seemed once so far—“the multitude of 
business.” There are thousands of men as busy 
as the spiders, weaving the webs of circumstance, 
engagement, habit, in which they themselves are 
to be entangled. If you seek for slavery now, 
in the old forms, it is hard to find. The whips, 
and the manacles are gone; and the fields are 
tilled by freemen. But if you take your stand in 
the morning, near the centre of a great city, lo! 
the slaves come trooping in by the thousand, each 
going to his own place, and task; some of them 
driven by the compulsion of positive engagement ; 


many more into voluntary servitude in which they 
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allow themselves no relief. I stay not here to 
enter upon the question of motive, and I will not 
insinuate that the motives which, mainly, rule all 
this diligence are evil. Of themselves they are 
not so in many cases. It is as vulgar as it is 
unfair to be always charging upon busy men the 
worst possible motives for their actions. In this 
case there is no need. Say there is no love of 
money for its own sake; nor selfish holding of it 
when it is won. Say the man is just, as far as he 
sees; that he is even generous—none the less is 
it true that he may be living a poor ignoble life, 
and even putting @// into peril. Where is che glory 
of the man? What of the immortality ? What 
of that great time to come, which is not separated 
from the present time by any gulph, no not by the 
breadth of a moment, but will in fact arise out of 
it, be the prolongation of it, its moral evolution 
and result? We have begun to live for ever. Is 
this the best way to begin to live for ever? Will 
a man find fittest preparation for calmness, and 
nobleness, and purity in the everlasting kingdom 
by giving a// his actual energies, and all his time 


in this world, to these earthly, transient things? 
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Can he be in the highest sense really succeeding 
by comporting himself like a settled and perma- 
nent proprietor, or like one who has hope that in 
time he will come into secure possession, in a place 
and scene where nothing is fixed, where nothing 
is sure, and where all the wisest and all the noblest 
have said, “ We are strangers” ? Of course there 
are great diversities among men. Some have much 
less meditative power than others, and could not 
make profitable use of time in reflection, if they had 
more time to reflect than comes to them. Their 
whole nature goes into the active channel. They 
must serve God so, or not at all. Allow for all 
this : still, even for them, and of course yet more 
for others who are of more thoughtful mood, it is 
good sometimes to pause, and consider, and draw 
back, reserving themselves for nobler occupations, 
and in thought and affection lifting themselves up 
above all that is transient and perishable into that 
superior region, which, like Him who fills it with 
His presence is “not far from every one of us,” 
if we have the faith to enter in. If we are told 
that business is religious to religious men, wé 
answer, that so far from disputing this, or wishing 
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by any arbitrary lines to divide life into sacred and 
secular, it is our sense of its estive sacredness, and 
our deep conviction of the utter uselessness of 
attempting to live it well in any way but zx zhole- 
ness, that makes us fear so much this constant, 
eager, almost fierce diligence in its lower depart- 
ments, along with an equally constant or almost 
total neglect of the higher. What we do in this 
world is valuable chiefly from its bearing on what 
we are to be and do in the next, which is close 
at hand; and since, to us, this life in reality is 
no more than a fleeting shadow, it cannot be the 
part of wisdom to suffer ourselves to be drawn by 
absorption wholly in among its strifes and cares, 
It must be the better part to aim high, to “look” 
far, to disengage ourselves not only from what 
would corrupt and injure, but from what would 
over-occupy and thus insensibly degrade and 
betray us, and in the serene and lofty spirit of 
the “stranger,” to do our duties, and pass through 
our days. 

Reserve in Pleasure, If in business, where duty 
lies, where daily bread is won, there should be 


moderation and reserve, still more will the true 
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pilgrim and stranger on the earth practise such 
self-restraint and withholding in pleasure — in 
pleasure, the unbridled love and quest of which is 
absolutely fatal to all that is highest and purest 
in human character. A pleasure-loving soul never 
can be unselfish, magnanimous, serene, brave, pure. 
Such qualities come from sources far higher than 
the love of personal enjoyment. They come from 
the love of truth, from the practice of duty, from 
the habit of self-sacrifice, from seriousness, reflection, 
prayer. The love of pleasure cannot give these 
things, but the love and pursuit of pleasure can 
take them away; will certainly much diminish their 
strength, and put them all in peril. It is therefore 
one of the Christian’s daily lessons to teach him- 
self effectually how to “use this world as not 
abusing it”; z.¢, how to extract from present things 
all fair and honest enjoyment, without allowing 
selfishness and mere appetite so to touch and 
transmute them in the process that the enjoyment 
shall have in it some admixture of baser elements, 
and be no longer the thing which the Divine bene- 
ficence provides for man’s hunger and thirst. 


Here have we the true answer to any such 


SOPs 
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superficial formula as—“ Surely pleasure is law- 
ful.” Lawful? Understood in the better sense, it 
is far more than lawful. It is inevitable. God has 
filled the world with it. Those who live well and 
wisely cannot miss it. It lies in. the heart of 
all beauty. It hovers around every mountain, 
and murmurs in every stream. ‘Tis like the sun- 
shine of a summer day; you cannot look without 
seeing it, and all things by its means. . But this 
lower, this simply sensual thing which men call 
pleasure, which is sought so eagerly by multitudes, 
and which is so abundantly provided, to satiate 
depraved and inordinate appetite, to stimulate jaded 
sensibilities, to kill time,—how can it but kill the 
soul also, or at any rate the soul’s best and purest 
life ? 

So, too, there need be no conflict as to the 
necessity, we might say for most people the absolute 
necessity, of some relaxation after, or amid, hard 
work. The bow that is never unstrung will the 
sooner lose the power to effectuate and fulfil the 
perfect aim of the marksman. The ideal human 
life is a beautiful compound of many things, each 


in good relations with all the rest, each set in its 
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own just limits, and so bound by the same as to 
have no legitimate right to overflow and possess 
the neighbouring and interpenetrating spheres. 
Faith is not so to possess a man that he cannot use 
his present senses. Seriousness is not to blot out 
the gleams of sunshine, and change all the sky into 
leaden grey. Well, but is not the principle of a 
just limitation and reserve equally applicable on 
the other side of things, where certainly the greater 
danger lies? The question comes to be one of degree 
and measure. It will practically take this form: 
“How often? How much? How far?” Ought 
there not to be some reserve even in lawful, even in 
necessary things? Ought not the possession of 
the higher taste, and the inward consciousness of 
immortal destination, to settle many a little 
question and controversy almost as soon as they 
arise? The “stranger in the earth,” in being 
simply true to himself, and without any conscious 
effort, rises superior to many a vexed and agitated 
question as to the lawfulness of this, or the pro- 
priety of that. The controversy is settled before it 
begins. There is a foregone conclusion. He cannot 


be wrong in obeying the heavenly impulse. He 
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cannot be charged with any neglect of duty in 
preferring the silent, separated way; in making. 
seriousness, rather than mirth, the mistress of the 
evening, and thus allowing much that might come 
to him without any positive guilt to go by, in 
order that he may preserve unbroken fellowship 
with serener joys. Ah Christian? Is this the 
bearing of thy cross, and the promised following of 
thy Master? Is this counting all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of thy Jesus 
Christ—That thou wilt measure to the hair’s breadth 
how far thou canst go without sin, and how much 
of the fleeting pleasure of the world thou canst 
have without forfeiting thy hold of eternal joy ? 
And thou a stranger here! A pilgrim, only passing 
through to a better country, even an heavenly! 
Think a while of these things. Let the cross van- 
quish you once more. Make tryst with God and 
keep it, when all these earth-born fervours will be 
assuaged and corrected by the dewy coolness 
which His presence will bring to you. Thou 
faithful soul! be faithful still ; and if thou hast to 
go even through “Vanity Fair,” cast not off thy 


pilgrim garb ; change not thy heavenly language. 
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Still wear thy onward look —that look that 
searcheth the illimitable heavens for the city 
of foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 
But now, although it has been hinted already, 
it is necessary to say more expressly that this 
principle of reserve must run through the whole 
of life. There are many who would freely allow 
that it is rightly applied to business and to plea- 
sure, but who have no idea that the application of 
it is as legitimate and as necessary within and 
through all the darker spheres of human life— 
those of pain, and trouble, and sorrow. But this is 
so. For these things, just like their opposites, are 
temporal and evanescent. They belong to “the 
fashion of this world which passeth away.” And 
a man has no more right to allow his life to be 
overclouded and swallowed up by these things 
than he has to cast it merrily away, in spendthrift 
mood, amid any frivolities that arise. In fact 
the “stranger here,’ keeping true to himself, so 
far from being a morose and melancholy person, 
is, by the very principle and habit of his life, saved 


from much of the grief, and gloom, and bitter 
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hopeless anguish which fall at times on other 
men. This is the rule: “Sorrowful,” when need 


? 


is, “yet alway rejoicing ;” “weeping,” but as 
“though weeping not ;” “using this world as not 
abusing it” in azy of its phases, “for the fashion 
of it”—bright, and sombre, and all shades between 
—‘‘passeth away.” As we say, “Be quiet, trifler! 
let thy laughter cease for a little ;” so we say, 
“Hush, mourner! fill not life with thy sighs : flood 
it not with thy tears. Take time to think ; and 
think quickly : you have no time to lose in useless 
grief. God’s will is having effect. God’s order is 
moving on. It is but “a little while,’ and this 
world’s griefs and troubles will be as far behind, 
and as irrevocably gone, as its fleeting joys. 
Weep, then, but dry thy tears. Mourn, but be 
comforted. The great to-morrow will soon be 
here, whence you will look back, and be ashamed 
that you made so much fret and moan in this 
little yesterday. 

Nor must we fail to apply the principle and 
cultivate the habit of reserve even in the sphere of 


highest duty. Of course it is not meant by this to 
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hint that a Christian, because he is a stranger, will 
ever fail to do his duty as far as he knows it, or 
that he will be slack in doing it, or unconcerned as 
to the results that may flow from the doing of it, 
or that he will allow the frost of a stoical indiffer- 
ence to congeal his affections, or touch the fire of 
that inner enthusiasm which sheds a glow upon all 
the activities, and makes the doing of duty a living 
thing. It is the sense, and habit, and impulse of 
duty which, more than anything else, may be said 
to keel and rib the vessel of his life. Underneath 
all outward, upward manifestation lies the steady 
purpose—“ One thing I do.” But in holding to 
this one purpose and secret law of our life we are 
subject to many changes, disappointments, re- 
verses, Rather we are subject to a higher will, 
the faultless, loving will of our heavenly leader, 
who shapes His own perfect plan and builds it out 
of the toils and conflicts, the triumphs and reverses, 
of His servants; and to that will we ought to be 
always ready to bow. We ought to plan, and 
purpose, and will our very best, and throw all our 


heart and strength into our work, and yet have 
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some reserve, and stand ready for some other 
issue. The fruit may be as good as the flower is 
fair, or the “blossom may go up as dust.” I may 
bind the sheaves to my bosom, or the harvest may 
be a blackened “heap” in the day of ingathering. 
No matter. I lose nothing if my purpose is true 
and my will is loyal. My harvest in such case is 
not really lost—it is only postponed. It is sent 
forward to another garnerage. It will meet me in 
the general harvest-home. Failure, then, in any 
particular scheme, or little fruit of much labour, 
or long waiting and uncertainty, or hindrances and 
disappointments which, humanly speaking, need 
not be,—none of these things ought to be heart- 
break, or even heavy burden, to one who has 
learned this high language—-“I am a stranger in 
the earth.” This is redress. This is compensation. 
This is the plenitude of heaven flowing round 
about all earth’s emptiness, and the unsummed 
wealth of the future shining away the poverty of 
any present hour. 

Such is the stranger on the earth. He is one 


who holds himself in reserve, who lifts himself up, 
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who looks far and high, who directs his being on- 
zvards. Observe it well, that all this watchfulness, 
and self-denial, and disentanglement, and severance, 
is with a view to help the main tendency, and to 
increase the flow, of the waters in the great life- 
current that has set in towards immortality. He 
who thus lives takes off so much of the energy of 
his being from this and that little channel that he 
may throw it into the main one. He gathers up 
what would be dissipated and lost, and casts it in 
where it will live and flow for ever. If he turns 
not aside here or there, if he meddles not with 
this or that, it is mainly because he wishes to go 
on the faster. He feels that it would be denial 
of all that is dearest in his heart’s experience, and 
.of all that is noblest in the life-hope he cherishes, 
if he were to vacillate and linger, It would be 
dishonour done to the forefathers whose footmarks 
he follows and tries to deepen with the impress of 
his own; it would be unkindness to his fellow- 
pilgrims, who, haply, steady themselves sometimes 
‘by looking to him, even as he does oftentimes by 


looking at them ; it would be despite done to the 
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Holy Spirit who deigns to lead him, if he were to 


hesitate or delay. 


** He sees a hand we cannot see, 
That beckons him away; 
He hears a voice we cannot hear, 


That says he must not stay.” 


1G 

The prayer, as we cannot but sce, is perfectly 
suited to the condition which has thus been de- 
scribed. “A stranger”—here but for a little, and 
yet morally beginning the great hereafter. “Never 
continuing in one stay,’ and yet ever possessing 
one being, and developing and settling that being 
into character. Passing through a fleeting life, 
and yet, at every step, gathering and carrying 
forward what must be the elements of the endless 
life to come—what need there is of light, direction, 
sacred influence, so that the passage through this 
world, which must be swift, may also be prosperous, 
the traveller finding not merely the supply of 
momentary needs as they arise, but extracting 


nourishment out of the vanishing scenes of life as 


they vanish, for the life everlasting, God’s “com- 
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mandments” revealed and brought home to the 
heart will yield, plentifully, all that can be needed 
in the pilgrim state. In one way or other they 
touch all the chances and hazards of the journey, 
and all the requirements of the traveller, while 
they all combine to make one supreme influence 
of preparation for what will come when the earthly 
journey is over. 

And will not God hear such a prayer, offered 
in such circumstances, and with such conscious- 
ness? Can there be the doubt of a moment 
about this? Here is a creature of sensibility and 
affection, with as many spirit-nerves and heart- 
sympathies as ever climbing plant had tendrils 
wherewith to grasp, and hold, and get nearer to 
the sun—a creature like this, I say, standing in this 
world, self-severed from it, separate, disportioned, 
lonely—and all for the love of God, and in order 
to keep the best place for Him and his heavenly 
gifts and joys. Is there not in the very condition 
a mighty argument for the enforcement of the 
prayer? It is not possible that God should leave 
such a prayer without answer. He will “hide” 


neither his “ commandments,” nor Himself, from 
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such an one. He will reveal. He will -refresh. 
He will visit—surprising the stranger sometimes 
with the light of an unexpected presence, meeting 
the pilgrim at times on the upward way to give 
foretaste and some pre-enjoyment of that perfect 
blessedness which will come to Him when he 
passes into a world where he will be stranger and 


nilorim no more. 


THE END, 
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